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A epee s THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
i lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. E.C. 





RAMER & Co. Limited beg to ae i 
) Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts and engage Artistes. 





M AME BERGER-LASCELLES requests all 
4 applications respecting town or country engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c., to be addressed to her resid- 
ence, 3, YORK-STREET, Portman-suare, Ww. 


i DLL E. LIEBHART begs to announce that she 

will return from Paris on the 20th inst. All communi- 
cations relative to engagements, in London or the Provinces, for 
classical or miscellaneous Concerts, to be addressed to her resi- 
dence, 8, MARLBOROUGH-HILL, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


N ADAME EMMA HEYWOOD will Sing “ 0, tell 
me, shal! my love be mine?” H. Smart, at Retford, 
October 19th. 


\ ISS HELENA WALKER (Soprano) begs to 

announce her REMOVAL to 1, VICTORIA-STREET, 
LEEDS, where ail communications respecting Oratorios, Con- 
certs, &c., should be addressed to her. 


Moss FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
A FRENCH PROTESTANT LADY, who has the 
highest references, and who has finished the education of several 
pupils of rank, will be disengaged next month. Non-resident. 
Salary, 80 to'100 Guineas, Address, Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street. 


N ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE 
taking an engagement to sin: 
Address, 15, Park Crescent, Stockwell. 














is desirous of 
in a Choir at a Church. 





N ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to 
announce her return to Town for the season. She will 

sing at Faversham, Nov. 29th; Chichester, Jan. 9th; Hull, 

Fev. 12th and 14th ; Swindon, April 3rd; and will be happy to 

accept engagements en route, and elsewhere after Nov. 29th. 
19, Newman-street, W. 


\ ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
UBORGE’ 8-ROAD, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


M DLLE. LINAS MARTORELLE begs to an- 

nounce her return to town. All communications for 
Concerts or Oratorios to be addressed to her, care of CRAMER 
& Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ADAME ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 
begs to announce that she has REMOVED from 12, 
BEAUFOY-TERRACE, Matpa-vaz, to 15, SPRINGFIELD- 
VILLAS, Kitsury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, orfrom Pupils, are to be addressed. 


yy ADAME ELVIRA BEHRENS will return to 
town, and resume her professional engagements on 
October 14th. 


MS BERRY requests that all communications 
relative to lessons or engagements either in town or 
the provinces be addressed to her, care of Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, London, W 


MA2Ame SUCHET CHAMPION (Soprano) 
begs to announce that she is ready to accept engagements 

for all the principal Oratorios. Letters respecting Concerts or 

Rie to be addressed to 36, ARUNDEL GARDENS, KENSINGTON 
ARK, W. 














28, LANSDOWNE-CRESCENT, Notting-hill, WwW. 











ME SUCHET CHAMPION begs to a announce 

his return to Town for the season. All letters respecting 
Concerts or Pupils to be addressed to his residence. 36, 
ARvuypEL Garpens, Kensington Park, W. 


\ R. GEORGE PERREN will Sing the ‘* Capstan 
Song,” Randegger, at Retford, Octoher 19th. 


ERR REICHARDT begs to announce that he 

will visit Scotland professionally early in November, and 

can accept engagements the re or en route. Communications to 

be addressed to him at Chateau de Conteville, pres Boulogne-sur- 

Mer; or, after November Ist, care of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street, Ww. —Boulongne, Sept. 27th, 1865. 


N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS begs to announce 
that he has gees to London. 6, Sr. MAny Assort’s 
Terrace, Kensington, W 


ONSIEUR B. BERTRAND (Professeur 
d@’Escrime et de Gymnastique) begs to inform his Pupils 

and Artists connected with th the stage that his classes will be 
held on Tuesdays and Fridays, from 4 to 7, compencing on the 
Ast October, at his residence, 10, oye > amma Ww rrange- 
may be made for private lessons for lad 


ME: JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Piauviorte, Singing aud Harmony. 

















SYDNEY SMITH'S 
FOUR NEW PIECES. 





MAYPOLE DANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
VALSE DE FASCINATION. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
CHANT DES OISEAUX 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


OBERON. 
Grand Fantasia on Weber's Opera. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 


Mayence, Brussets, & Paris: Messrs. SCHOTT. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 





THE 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EWER & CO. 


Contains all the Seven Books (42) LIEDER OHNE 
WORTE for the Pianoforte, and is 

THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn's Athalie, 4s.; Elijah, 4s.; Anti- 
gone, 4s.; Walpurgis Night, 4s.; Lauda Sion, 2s. ; 
Vocal Quartet, 6s.; Two-part Songs, 8s.; 75 Songs 
in two Vols., 12s. 





LONDON: 
EWER & Co., 87, Recent-streer. 





M& SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 
he has returned to town, and will remain during the 
Winter. 30, Urrer Ssymovur- Un-CFAESE, Portman- “square, w. 


N R. FERDINAND BOOTH (Solo Violoncellist) 
requests that all engagements be addressed to his 
residence, 8, CuErstow VILLAe, Florence House, Bayswater. 
First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865. 
N R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON in- 
P structs students, professional or amateur, in Pianoforte 
playing, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition (on the prin- 
an 3 of the German Colleges of Music), through the medium of 








the English or German languages. Address, 206, Marylebone- 
road, N.W. 
HYLIE BAWN: New Irish Ballad. W. T. 
WRIGHTON. 


NITED SERVICE QUADRILLE, for a 
Quadrille Band ; free by post for 19 stamps. 
Mess of a HIGH-CLASS CHARACTER.— 
Gratis and pos Fn tage free, a LIST of 400 bound volumes of 
the great MASTERS, Works on the Theory of Music, instruc- 
tion books for all musical instruments, the great instrumental 
works by Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c. ; John 
Bishop’s modern and superior arrangements of the finest Ora- 
torios, Masses, &c. Ask for the catalogue of 400 bound volumes 
published only by Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., New ay 
street. Publishers to her Most Gracious Mi jesty the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.1I.M. Napoleon ITI. 
O SHIPPERS and Others.—HAMILTON’S 
MODERN . INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO, 491et 
Edition, 70 large folio pages, 4s.\—Order of all Musicsellers and 
Booksellers ; und of the Publishers, Robert Cocks & Co., New 
Burlington-street, London. 
OBERT COCKS & CO.’S PIANOFORTES 
are not to be excelled for touch, tone,.and durability. 


Price lists, “e drawings, gratis and post free. 
. New Burlington-street, London, W 


LARKE S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS 





IGNOR Lo eeu 





NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
..Ro 


























Eternamente! ........ apawe Ba. 
DUPOMED: 002. ccccosceccdsogesce ve 3s. 
**Tl pallido flore”  .. 6... scence eeewes 8s, 
Appassito disseccato .....+..++.-++ 3a. 
Una notte a Verezia.. ...4 5... ee ee et 8a. 














Della barchetta in seno .. Ba, 
Dimmi recordi tu?.. 4s. 
Ad Ischia 4s. 





WwW! sLIE PAPE—honoured by the command of 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—commenced his tour 
through the provinces on the 2ist of August. Address as usual 
to 9, Sono-squ ARE, 


ANTED, for Ist LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 
a BANDMASTER. One who has served his time in 
the army and who would live at the Hlead-quarters of the 
Regiment at Lancaster would be preferred. Application to be 
made to Capt. and Adjt. Thornhill, Head-quarters, Lancaster. 


JANGAGEMENT WANTED by the Advertiser, 
4, who has a thorough knowl of the Music Trade in all 
its branches, and who during the last 14 years has been em- 
ployed by two of the = Publishing Firms in London. 
Plays the Piano and a knowledge of the eon 
Trade. First-class references. Letters to be addressed toC. Z 
care of Messrs. Cramer & Co,, 201, Regeut-strest, w. 


ORGANIST WANT ED.— 
Wanted immediately for the Parish one... Leeinnden 





Priors, an experienced organist with pach mabey | 
petent of conducting a full choral « and of tag th the 
choristers, Salary £50 per annum. Address to the Church- 


wardens of Leamington. 





——— 


rPNHE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 8t. 
James's Hall. Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Harmony and Sg emp Tog! Molique. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde and Mr. John F. Barnett. 
Singing—Sig. G Sig. fablnste, isa Schira. 
Singing Sig. Zamboni and Sig. G 
M. a, Pogue, 


Herr Oberthtr and Mr, T. H. at wei 

vi Roofling end Aastapiadeasdie 

a ane ve 
ig. Regondi : cece 


A Lady A Tay Superinenent and Governess. 
Fee, £5 58. per term, which Include 
branches of oh mg The year is divided i into ay eye vo Ng 
The Academy wes: to amateurs and students 


desirous of receiving a musical education on the sys- 
tem of the —  oedamien Students residing at a 


of MUSIC, 94th edition, 1s. ‘‘ Every child learning music | distance can all their lessons on one in — o— 
should have this book. "— Morning Chronicle, London: Rosert| The next term will commence Monday, 
Cocks & Co, New Burlington- -street, and of all Musicsellers, Prospectuses at the Hall, 


entrance 
Ae AUSTIN, AUSTIN, Secretary. — 


+E, ~ STOLBERG'S “VOICE LOZENGE. — 

For invigorating and enriching tbe voice, and £ 

affections of the throat, has maintained its high ‘charactes for a 
uarter of a centu » won ee he flat! 


rom Grist, fully 
its virtues. No Veca or 
Se Speaker ” should be t this ~~ Lwenge. 











Address, Mr, Jonx Ruopgs, Croxpox, 8. 





Launoax ‘Cock é Co, 
. 








To bo obtained Of all Wholcae and Hetall Chew in the 
United Kingdom, 
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CRAMER’S 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Entitles Subscribers to select and retain as their own property SHEET MUSIC 
published by Cramer & Co. to the value of 


FIVE GUINEAS. 


This New Sysrem is offered to the Public under the following 
limitations, viz. :— 


(1.) It is intended for Private Individuals only. 


(2.) Subscribers may select their Five Guineas’ worth of Music whenever 
they please, within a period of One Year from the Date of 
Subscription. 


(8.) One Copy only of each Piece can be furnished during the 
currency of a Subscription. 


(4.) Music selected by Subscribers cannot be exchanged or returned. 


N.B.—CRAMER & Co. desire to have it clearly understood that their New 
System allows Subscribers to keep, as their own property, Five Guineas’ worth 
of their Sheet Music, calculated at the Marked Price. 


SUBSCRIPTION (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 21s., or 
25s. if the Music be sent by post; payable in advance. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





ct A ee AO A ——_—— 
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TO KATE. 





When summer’s earliest, sweetest blush 
Is mirror’d on the rose, 

Across thy cheek there comes a flush, 
Like red wine spilt on snows. 

And fairer than a poet’s dreams 
Of love can ever be, 

Thy beauty,fKatie, ever seems 
A thing of joy to me. 


They'll tell thee, dear —but do not fret— 
Of other names than thine, 

Of Edith and of Margaret : 
I’ve courted with the Nine. 

But Edith is a saucy quean- 





Each northern gallant tells, 
And echo caught the sound yestreen 
Of Margaret’s marriage bells. 


I may have held a fickle heart, 
In_other days than this, 
And acted but a traitor’s part 
For some fair maiden’s kiss ; 
But ’tis the poet’s right to change, 
With sunshine and with shower, 
And like the busy bee to range, 
From honeyed flower to flower. 


Yet why should not the writer’s heart 
Like other fond hearts be? 
Poor Charles hath felt Love’s poisoned smart, 
And why should I be free ? 
Great Eros comes at sorest need, 
Lest loving souls should die ; 
Why should I not to Katie plead, 
And echo answers Why ? 


To thee, my Katie, where the hills 
All heather-purpled rise, 
And fairly by the gleaming rills, 
The foxglove blooms and dies, 
To thee my true heart ever turns, 
As rivers seek the sea ; 
For thee alone this bosom burns, 
Oh, Catherine, sigh for me ! 
F.S. C. 








~ «6 
Our Feuilleton, 
No. LIX. 
-_—_+———_ 
HOKOSPOKOS. 
A Diatoegur sy Prato. 





By Ger. Gr-te, R.Q.8., 
Author of ‘“ History of Grease.’ 
Kritikal Preamble. 

Amongst the dokuments recently brought to light 
by the search made in the Athenian Hakademus of 
Plato, one has been diskovered “‘On Musik”—a 
dialogue of search. 
The abstrakt of ‘search’? was never really 
ascertained, but while one said it meant “looking,” 
as for a pin, “ seeking”’’ as for a friend (the question 
“What is a friend ?”’ was not solved in Lysis, neither 
was Mr. Kaxton’s enquiry of like sort, ‘“What is a boy ?” 
solved all at once), and another said “ enquiring” 
as for the road to the Lykeum (the opposition shop 
of Aristotle), they were never able to define the 
general term.’ While this question therefore re- 
mained dpen, others were passed through the same 
form of Sokratik-vivisektion and kross-examination ; 
and upon the language of sounds in harmony as well 
as in the kommoner language of sounds artikulately 
sounded, was the remorseless kriticism of Sokrates 
applied to the ascertainment of Truth. We have 
perfekt knowledge that musik was taught to young 
Athenians as an essential branch of edukation, as 


we hear that Lysis played on the lyre, Alkibiades had 


learnt the harp and Gymnastik Studies (of Quidant ?), 
that Sophokles wrote poems, and also that Mendels- 
sohn aktually komposed musik to the Antigone. (a) 
What overpowering evidence! The civilized and 
art-loving Athenians are in a happy kontrast with 
the parents of our degenerate days, when musik is 
not thought an akkomplishment for males. One 


(a) (Dr. G. G. is quite in a fog with respect to 
dates of musical heroes, although perhaps, he can, 
like Ion, ‘recite the chronology of the whole of the 





thing exists in kommon, now as then, or then as 
now, which the present governors kannot put down, 
and that is, the young men of Plato’s Hakademus 
karried elegant kanes about with them, and were, in 
fakt, analagous to the modern Swells. Therefore 
why should authority restrain the Apolloite bumps 
of the rising generation in the far transcendental 
sphere and art of emitting sounds, when kompared 
to the art of karrying a kane? (b) Preposterous ! 
The German kritiks, had they found the kane nega- 
tived (when wanted so much) in any one dialogue, 
would immediately have pronounced it spurious. 
Schleiermacher especially would have a break in the 
sequence in which he makes Plato's works follow 
each other. The dialogue of Hokospokos, therefore, 
we kan introduce into the Thrasyllean kanon (c) on 
our own hook, whether those entitled Menon (mean- 
ing?), or Philebus (a word for “ filibuster,” well 
known in our day), be spurious or not. In fakt, if 
we bekome too kritical (Kritias), we may hereafter 
adduce fresh evidence of Plato’s musikal abilities, 
and be able to diskover—subsequently and from 
internal evidence—a charming symphony in his 
dialogue Symposion, hitherto only illegible from the 
fakt of being written in a new notation (new to us), 
radically different from the Tonik-Sol-fa, which has 
no relative minor, or the Hewittonikal method. 
Such possibility exists. However, without going 
into the doktrine of probabilities or chance, we will 
konsider the strukture of the latest diskovered of 
Plato, which undoubtedly is not the work of a malus 
falserius as some assert. 

It is addressed in a spirit of enquiry to young 
men who have learnt the vokal—lyre, (alas! too 
much played upon in our day), the harp-(sichord), 
and the seraph(ine), instruments which were in 
vogue in Sokrates’ time—-in order to stimulate 
mental exertion and lead them towards the ak- 
quisition of knowledge and the definition of things 
indefinable. 

The komparison kan hardly be allowed that 
crikket (oh! krikey!) has replaced the edukation in 
musik of those klassikal days, for there is an 
essential difference between the musik that opens a 
ball-room and the musik of the balliwhen it arrives 
in kontakt (at the rate of 576,201} vibrations per 
sekond as bowled by Jupp) (d) with the bat. Allons. 
In the words of the Irish poet, ‘let us haste to the 
—dialogue.”’ 


It opens (as usual with Plato) with introduktions 
and dramatik kolouring that show him to have had 
the highest degree of human intellekt. It was 
during the celebration of one of Boucikault’s plays 
at the Olympik Games that Sokrates unattended 
walked into the midst of the krowd (c) to konverse with 
whom he would, and to kross-examine every one he 
met. It was during one of these strolls that he 
kame akross a friend whom he rekognised as Musi- 
kos, in kompany with his celebrated pupil Hokos- 
pokos the komposer (from whence his name) of 


** Kemo—Kimo 
Polly won't you try me.” 
Now Musikos was an advocate of what was then 
known as the Tonik Sol-fa method, by which the 
children when they met at the feast of the gods and 
goddesses of Grecian Mythology were enabled to sing 
hymns, tunes &c., taught then in their Sunday 
skhools. After the usual salutes, the subjekt of 
konversation —Musikos being an enthusiastik and 
bigoted sophist in his profession, like Euthedemus— 
naturally turns to musik, and Sokrates has an 
opportunity presented to him—which he never 
throws away—of applying his elektrikal and chemikal 
tests, his Elenchus, by which he proves whether his 
respondent has any real knowledge, or vitality, or 
whether the only sign he gives is ‘‘dead earth.” 
The result in this case proves to be the latter. 
DIALOGUE, 

Soxrates. What are the distinktive features of 
musik? What is it that makes that which we know 
by the name of musik? That inherent and inalien- 


able kapacity that at once appears to our mind 
whenever heard ? 


Hox. The playing of the triangle or cymbal is 
musik, 
Sox. While that individual instance might be 


questioned on its own grounds (i.e., that the cymbal 
is only a symbol of musik), it is no answer to the 
question. They are only two instruments (of 
torture) amongst an innumerable. The question is, 
What is that specifik property—the generik term— 
by which we know that all sounds of equal or 
unequal duration are musik, whether emitted by the 
teakettle when on the point of boil (Eue. def. i.), or 
by the ring of a blakksmith’s hammer or anvil, or 
the vibrations of each note of the skale, whether of 
equal or unequal temperament ? 

Hox. It is the harmony of the spheres, as spoken 
of by Pythagoras. 

Sox. But akkording to Empedokles the affinity— 
like to like, as between two unlike chemikal sub- 
stances—of sounds would spoil and jar, from being 
out of tune, the pitch being so many more vibrations 
here than in Gaul, which are fewer still in Anglo- 
land; so here we have a kontradiktion. 

Hox. So it appears. 

Sox. But, either of you wise men, kannot you 
explain that of which you are professors? As we 
have seen, the previous hypothesis will not stand: 
let us find another. 

Hox. I mean to say that musik is best defined in 
reference to komik songs in which surprise, chagrin, 
and laughter are set to suitable sounds. Take my 
very charakteristik kompositions as a proof. 

Mus. While I kannot hold with my kompanion 
in his definition, I have one of my own, and mean 
to assert that musik’s grand aim and highest purpose 
is in addressing the Gods with tones solemn and 
grave, light and joyful, &c., and put in the easiest 
form for eunuchs to sing, as in the system I advokate. 





that world-wide known komposition. 
“ Hokey Pokey 

Gammon and Spinnage.”’ 
and also others of like class for the Karthaginians, (f) 
such as— 


(b) [It will be perceived that the author has a fancy 
for replacing hard ¢ with k, as a more correct 
rendering of the Greek. Enp.] 

(c) One question remains open, and that is, 
whether it should be ranked as ajpolitikal or an 
ethikal dialogue. ‘ National’ songs are mentioned, 
but we know very well that ‘ Revolutionary” are 
meant, as the reigning dynasty was just at that time 
supplanted by a demokracy. Thus it would be 
politikal. But musik is supposed to influence the 
emotional feelings, and at times, to move the subjekt 
to tears: thus it would be ethikal. 

(d) [A query. Is not Dr. G. G’s cricketal know- 
ledge wrong ?—Ed. } 
(e) The various readings seem to point to a man’s 
highest position in the Theatre—viz. the Gallery. 
(f) Now kalled “‘ Kristy’s-nigger-minstrels.”” The 
remarkable resemblance between the two names 
show that the latter are klearly descended from the 
stokk mentioned in the text. Again, what a kon- 





Sox. (speaking in the Greek dual.) As before 
stated, these are only instances of a subjekt—only 
atoms (akkording to Demokritus’ theory) of One 
Grand Whole. Konsidered singly they are also open 
to objektion. The idea which Hokospokos ventilates 
is most absurd. One of the sublime and special in- 
spirations of the Gods, so often mentioned by Homer 
as divine, so indelibly imprinted in man, as intended 
for the foolish and the risible?!?!! Preposterous ! 
Although musik may be applied to suit the purposes 
of komik writers, yet even that is doubtful. Musik 
was not made for comik bards, although comik bards 
may make an unwarrantable use of its name. But 
our two friends are far from being unanimous. They 
kontradikt each other. One goes to one extreme, and 
the other to the other. The which proves them both 
to be wrong, for the hypothesis of Musikos kannot 





languages originally, and previous to that the fakt of 
one original language of which the above is evidence 
—viz., as we represent the Aryan stokk, the Africans, 
the Turanean, since the Flood we are thus enabled 
to find the key to one primary tongue which existed 
during the first days of Babel. There kan be no 
question as to the near relationship of Kristy-nigger 
and Karthaginian, although the letters are slightly 








Homeric dramatis persone.—Eb. } 


firmation of the theory of the threefold division of 


displaced.—Max Muller on Language. 
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be upheld without exkluding the hypothesis of Hokos- 
pokos, and the hypothesis of Hokospokos that of 
Musikos. Thus we have disproved three views of 
the subjekt, and none of them have provided a 
meaning of the generik term. 

Hox. & Mus. We admit it. 

Sox. So we are in the mire of ignorance. It 
being your special vokation I had thought to learn 
from you on the subjekt, but— 

Hox. & Mus. We konfess the awkward position 
you have placed us in. 

So we see here the usual effekts of Sokratic inter- 
rogations—that of humiliating all konceited men. 
Konceited of what? Of that of which they are 
proved ignorant. 

Sokrates re-assumes : 

But there must be an explanation. I will put it 
in another phase. Does musik konsist of expression, 
or noise, as do a great many of the forte (forty) 
kompositions of—I forget his name—say Hiindel. 
Or does it konsist of merely the mechanikal emission 
of sounds true to nature and Euklid’s division of the 
monochord, but without any true influence on the 
mental or emotional powers ? 

Hox, & Mus. We think*you have solved it now. 

Sox. How so? Which solution ? 

Mus. That of expression. 

Hox. No, that of noise, for what is expression 
but alternating so soft as not to be heard, therefore 
not musik. 

Sox. (Slap bang!) Here we are again. Both 
hypotheses proved untenable by themselves, bekause 
each exkludes the other. We must find some term 
or terms to which the word will apply generally. 
Now if musik is expression, the’%deklamatory and 
Choral Klass is not musik (viz., the Hallelujah 
Chorus and such like), which is rather a kontradik- 
tion of previous sentiments on the part of Musikos, 
for he advokated noisy gatherings, such as those of 
Kathedral choirs and Chrystal Palace. So also if 
musik is noise, then it exkludes the former hy- 
pothesis, and resolves not only what we rekognize 
as musikal instruments but also any bar of sub- 
stances that gives vibrations when agitated—that is, 
that are sonorous in any degree. Our third query 
is also negatived, for anything mechanikal kould not 
produce the effekt on human hearts such as is pro- 
duced by musik. Admiration it might produce, but 
not sympathy. 

Born. Alas! We hold up our hands in grim 
despair. 


Sox. ‘ Nil desperandum ” is a kapital remark by 
our musikal friend So-and-so. Let it be our song. 
Let us re-konsider. 

Sox. (after taking breath and preparing for a grand 
onslaught) continues :—Kan the term be applied with 
more truth to ancient or modern musik ? to klassikal 
or popular? to vokal or instrumental? to sakred or 
sekular? or, to kontinue the logikal subdivision, to 
oratorios or operas ? to kantatas or operas di kamera? 
to symphonies or sonatas? to psalm tunes or senti- 
mental songs? to national anthems or dance musik? 
Again, is musik more indigenous to Greece or La- 
tium? to Epirus or Macedonia? to Egypt or Ger- 
many? to Karthage or Gaul? Moreover, is the 
fakulty specially developed akkording to klime in 
any one or more of the inhabitants of the before- 
mentioned kountries, which would be material evi- 
dence when deciding between the? Skandinavian or 
Chinese ? 

Born. By Zeus, you have floored us kompletely ! 

Such is the abstrakt of this dialogue. It exhibits 
well the split-hair process of Sokrates. It shows 
well the primordial kommencement—the mental 
creation—of that process of examination which is 
praktised daily in our kourts of law. As in nearly 
all the other Platonik writings, no solution is arrived 
at. Sokrates kraves for knowledge and his Re- 
spondents konfess their gross ignorance, and, as in 
Lysis and others, they are glad to get out of Sokrates’ 
sight and to take all possible kare never to kome 
within a mile of him for ever afterwards, not ‘“‘ even 
for a sekond" (see Euthydemus). But, it is in this 
that his point is gained—for, if they exercise cir- 
kumspektion to evade him, they must necessarily 
think of his forcible and konvincing reasoning, with 
a pang that induces them to seek knowledge by 





mental enquiry—to get out of what is an intellektual 
Slough of Despond. As the effekt of Greek philo- 
sophy was to the schoolmen a great era in the history 
of the human mind, so, by applying the same kourse 
with the musikal organs of the brain, worthy results 
may be attained in that supreme of arts, whose 
grandeur has been so developed by persons whom 
Sokrates and Plato would have termed more Gods 
than men. 

Nore.—It may be well to inform our readers that 
the introduktion of such a person as above (as well 
as other phrases put into the mouth of Sokrates)— 
which may okkasion skeptikal minds to doubt the 
authenticity of the dialogue—is warranted by the 
universal praktice of mankind. Is there the slightest 
kredibility in early Roman History as handed down 
to us? Is not the Platonik Sokrates himself a 
mythikal personage ? Do we depreciate the Homerik 
Poems bekause Kritikal Kanon has decided that 
Homer was a mythikal party (i.e. that the poems 
are not the komposition of one person, but a kom- 
pilation of many)? There is a destruktive-historiko- 
School now which reduces everything to myths, and 
brings the greatest truths to fiktion, and fakts to 
idealik kreations of the imagination. English His- 
tory is now getting mythikal (see Merivale, in Fort- 
nightly Review). It is doubted whether the founder 
of Christianity ever existed (see Strauss and Renan). 
Shakespeare is gradually resolving into the same 
shape, and he is becoming historikal dust in imagina- 
tion, as well as physikal dust in fakt (see Atheneum, 
No. 1977); and, but for the diskovery of Dante’s 
bones, he would probably have been placed in the 
same kategory. Plato may bekome a myth even- 
tually, hence certain persons alluded to in the text 
were mythikal as well as Sokrates, who is a rekog- 
nised myth. Such myths must not be allowed to 
bias the judgment when konsidering the authenticity 
of the dialogue. (See Socher, Ast, Stallbaum, and 
Einleitung Leben-Platon, &c.) 








PROVINCIAL. 
——— a 


Mr. George Perren is the tenor engaged for the 
“ Creation” in Glasgow on the 28th instant. 





Mr. J. L. Toole is at present playing at Mr. 
Henderson’s theatre, Liverpool. The house is 
crowded nightly. 





At the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, Mr. Reade’s 
drama “It is Never Too Late to Mend” has had a 
a most prosperous run. 





Mr. Fechter has been fulfilling an engagement 
at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. The attendance 
has not been very large. 





There is good reason to believe that the Brad- 
ford Chorus will give a performance in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow very shortly. 





Mr. Swift is just now in Glasgow. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and her husband appear 
there on Saturday evening. 





“ The Ticket-of-Leave Man” is having a long run 
at the Queen's Theatre, Manchester. Green Jones 
is personated by the facetious and well-known Harry 
Thompson, late of the Theatre Royal. 





On Monday last a concert was given at St. George's 
Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, by the Festival Choral 
Society. Spohr’s oratorio, “‘ The Last Judgment,” 
and Mendelssohn's ‘* Lauda Sion” were performed. 
The band was reinforced by many of Mr. Hallé’s 
orchestra, Manchester. Leader, Mr. Haddock; or- 
ganist, Mr. J. Burton; conductor, Mr. W. Jackson. 
The hall, despite the pitiless pelting of the rain was 
densely crowded. 





At the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, the “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” is preceded by “ King 
René’s Daughter,” in-which Mrs. Charles Calvert 
enacts the blind princess, Jolanthe, with the skill 
and judgment of a finished artist. The play is 





judiciously cast, and is well acted. On Monday, 
Oct. 16th, Miss Furtado, who has been so suc- 
cessful as Puck, will take her benefit, when the 
“ Midsummer Night's Dream” will be preceded by 
“A Countess for an hour.” 





The first of Mr. Chas. Halle’s grand weekly con- 
certs at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, for the 
season 1865-66, will take place on Thursday, October 
26th. During the series, Gounod’s “* Grand Messe,” 
Israel in Egypt,” and Costa’s ** Naaman” will be 
given. Mr. Chas. Hallé’s pianoforte solos will in- 
clude several grand concertos not played by him 
before in England. The chorus will number upwards 
of 200 voices, and the band will consist of 80 per- 
formers, including 54 stringed instruments. 





Opera has created a furore in Glasgow, as was 
to be expected, after an absence of five years. 
The week opened with “ Faust,” the novelty of 
which crowded the theatre almost to suffocation. 
The singing of the principals is, of course, first- 
rate, that of Tietjens splendid. In ‘“ Norma” 
Malle. Sinico divided the honours with Tietjens ; 
Signor Mario shows signs of fatigue. The or- 
chestra is good, but we fear the provincial brasses 
are inclined to be conspicuous. The chorus is 
sadly out of tune at many times. Sinico took the 
réle of Leonora in the “ Trovatore”* on Wednesday. 
“Faust” was to be repeated on Friday evening. 
One of our local prints institutes a comparison 
between “ Trovatore”’ and “‘ Faust,” greatly to the 
disparagement of M. Gounod. A funny pseudo 
criticism no doubt. 





Romeo and Juliet still maintains its place on the 
boards of the Theatre Royal, Manchester. The 
tragedy, with some trifling exceptions, is well acted. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of some parts of the 
scenery. The ball-room in the first act, and the 
churchyard scene with the tomb of Juliet, the long 
vista leading from the entrance gate, and the moon 
shining through the turrets and pinnacles of the 
Scaligers, or more properly the Della Scalas, in the 
fifth act — these two scenic pictures are the ad- 
miration of both artists and amateurs, and are 
nightly greeted with loud applause. The sisters 
Healey, principal dancers from the King’s Theatre, 
Copenhagen, appeared on Monday last in a Ballet 
Divertissement, and were well received. ‘As you 
Like it” will shortly be brought out with new 
scenery, dresses, and appointments. 





The eighth Liverpool Philharmonic concert in- 
troduced Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Edmonds, and 
Mr. Charles Hallé. Miss Edmonds has a clear 
and pure voice, and sang with great taste and 
finish. Mr. Sims Reeves gave the “ Lady Hildred,” 
by Balfe, with extraordinary expression. The song 
was rapturously encored and repeated. Mr. Reeves 
achieved another triumph in Brinley Richards’ 
ballad, “‘ The Chieftain’s Wife.” The pathos with 
which he sang this pretty ditty could scarcely fail 
to gratify those who could appreciate the most 
refined vocal effort, and there was a general 
demand for the repetition of the ballad, with 
which Mr. Reeves complied. Arditi’s sparkling 
and melodious duet, sung by Miss Edmonds and 
Mr. Reeves, was also encored and repeated. Of Mr. 
Hallé’s pianoforte performance little need be said. 
The singing of the choir was creditable. In 
Mendelssohn’s song there was a commendable 
attention to “light andshade;” Mornington’s 
well-known glee was encored, and the “ Kermesse 
Chorus” from “‘ Faust” was capitally sung. The 
excellent playing of the band throughout the 
evening fully entitiled the instrumentalists to the 
genial applause with which they were frequently 
rewarded. Mr. Alfred Mellon was conductor. 





The Dundee organ was inaugurated last week. It 
is the most powerful organ in Scotland; for, though 
the Glasgow City Hall has a slightly greater number 
of stops, the scales are not so heavy as those of the 
Dundee organ, the weight of tone of which will 
Its appearance is beyond 


therefore be greater. 
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question much finer than that of any other organ in 
Scotland ; and its bold and massive, but withal most 
elegant proportions, please the most fastidious. 
The main features of the design are simply the 
massing of the pipes into four towers, with curtains 
of pipes between. The two centre towers are at 
each side of the keyboard; then the case recedes 
diagonally at each side towards the other towers, 
from which it recedes diagonally to the wall. In 
the two centre towers are the large sixteen-feet pipes 
of the Diapason of the Pedal Organ; and in the 
flanking towers are the pipes of the Pedal Principal. 
In the front between the towers are the pipes of the 
Violin Diapason of the Great Organ. Between the 
centre and flank towers are the pipes of the large 
Open Diapason of the Great Organ. At the sides 
are the pipes of the large Pedal Opera Diapason. 
The artistes engaged were Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Madame Weiss, Miss Whytock, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper,and Mr. Weiss. It is needless to say one 
word about Madame Sherrington, for she is beyond 


all praise, both as regards voice and style. 
Ee eS 
FRANCE. 





Paris, Oct. 9th. 

Vive la pluie! We have had a day of most 
glorious and refreshing rain. My delight on 
getting wet through was such, that I felt inclined 
to have my umbrella stuffed and made into a large 
pincushion, with “ Welcome, Little Stranger’ em- 
broidered on it in “‘pluies des perles” of the best 
description, and so hang it out of my window as 
an ex voto. Ina general way, man is of course a 
discontented animal, and wants just what he 
cannot get; rails at the heat in the dog days, and 
takes it as a personal offence if he has to put on 
his great coat before Christmas. But after 
passing through six months of summer, during 
which the heat has been so intense that in these 
latter days the fountains have stopped their sup- 
plies; the Boulevards have remained unwashed ; 
and even the Seine, showing its Thames-like bed, 
has been obliged to borrow of its neighbours, we 
are by chance thankful in due season, and don’t 
complain when it rains as it has done to-day. 
People were rubbing their hands with delight 
as the water rushed down the sides of the streets. 
Some of them might have used a little of it for 
the benefit of the said hands, witaout the 
slightest fear of weakening their constitutions. 
Children of course fell into the gutters, and 
were carried away by the rolling tide; but still 
no one murmured, save the postmen and the sergens 
de ville. I only had one regret, and felt a longing 
for the presence of a young Londoner of the good 
school; and that was when a gentleman dressed all 


in white moved hastily before me, and was heavily the “Flite Enchantée,” which is as successful as 
splashed by a passing omnibus. Of course there Pf ee Gc c.g ; 
were gamins who laughed and said “ Hue!” but the Fantaisies Parisiennes, is in course of erection on 
familiar “ Hooray ! ’ere’s a day for a pair o’ ducks” the Boulevard des Italiens, on the site of the ancient 
was wanting, and made me sad for an instant. 
With but that single cloud on his happiness, your 1 : th ld-wid 
correspondent declares himself to be damp but | ~ Mian We ome Ih © UE eee me ee 


grateful. 


Nothing very interesting has taken place since my 
last. Duprez’ new opera, “ Jeanne d’Arc,” was to 
have been given, first on Tuesday, then Thursday, | - > Pia : 
ont ot og Saturday of last te ‘at. anita ih a in a few days. This enterprising publisher has also 
something occurred to prevent the performance, and 
it is now positively announced for to-morrow, unless 


the tenor’s indisposition (to which a “ parson’s 
sore throat” is nothing) should again prove an 
obstacle. I hear of a hundred-and-fifty figurants 
and choristers being engaged, and only wonder 
when they will be placed on the small stage 
of the Grand Thédtre. Hydraulic pressure will 
probably be used, and a flattened “super” will 
perhaps be the first “event’’ offered to our 
Parisian Viveurs toujours avides d’émotions. The 
Conservatoire reopened this morning. There are 
seven places of “ Pensionnaires” vacant. An 
occasion for any one with a good voice who can 
speak and sing French to try the chance of ob- 
taining a three years’ musical education with 
board, lodging, &c., gratis. If some of your 


a few bassi, it would do us good. That tenori of 
the lighter quality are not wanting, you may 
judge from the fact that the first prize of singing 
and Opera Comique of last year’s Concours, M. 
Barbet, is now filling the emploi of “ Second 
Tenor” at Nimes; and the Ténors de force are 
altogether out of the field, the second prize of the 
same Concours being without an engagement. 
Baritones are plentiful; but basses cannot be 
had for love or money; and the heavy voices 
laugh majestically on E flat grave, and rejoice. 
With regard to the ladies, the number of fortes 
chanteuses, or declamatory singers compared to 
that of the chanteuses légéres, or light soprani, 
(who must possess a very fair degree of mechanism 
to get through their répertoire at all) is in the 
proportion of two hundred to sixteen; a fact 
which shows that the “ urlo francese,”’ of which 
poor Mozart so bitterly complained, is still in 
good favour—or at all events has a great number 
of votaries. There is another “reason for this 
I know, and it is this. Half the fortes chanteuses 
have not sufficient voice for the ‘ business” 
(or emploi) they undertake. But as they can go 
into the provinces with less than half the expense 
for tuition and wardrobe than their proper career 
would cost them, and as most of them are poor 
and “ne peuvent pas attendre,”’ they start off as 
soon as they have a répertoire half prepared, and 
wear themselves out in tenth-class towns, when a 
year or two more of proper tuition would enable 
them to take up a fit and proper position in a 
second or third-class town theatre at once. The 
same bad system exists amongst all classes of 
operatic artists. Some day, in a dead season, I 
will send you the opinions of one or two of our 
composers on the subject. 

At the Italiens we have had “ Crispino” and 
“ Don Zephiro”’ during the week. We are to have 
to-night (too late for any account in my letter) 
« Lucrezia,” for the rentrée of Mdme. Penco and 
M. Fraschini, and the débuts of Mdlle. Grossi and 
M. Selva. Among the novelties in preparation 
are Mercadante’s “ Leonora;” “ Don Bucefalo,” by 
Cagnoni; ‘‘ Simon Boccanegra,” by Verdi; and 
perhaps (mais est-il possible?) ‘La Forza del Destino.” 
At the Opera Comique ‘“ Marie,” “ Hiiydée,” and 
now and then *“* La Dame Blanche,” are the current 
pieces, and call for no special mention. The re- 
hearsals of “‘ Fior d’Aliza” are progressing; the 
cast includes the names of Mdmes. Vandenheuvel- 
Duprez, Galli-Marie, Révilly, and MM. Achard, 
Crosti, Potel, &c. A new basso, Falchieri, has been 
engaged. The Théatre Lyrique gives nothing new at 
present. M. Bosquin, a novice from the Conserva- 
toire, has appeared, sans débuts, in a small part in 


ever. A new theatre, to be called the ‘‘ Theatre des 


“Concerts des Beaux Arts.” M. Martinet is the 
speculator. M.Choudens, the apostle of Gounod, to 


popularity of ‘‘ Faust,” and the now evident success 
of ‘‘ La Reine de Saba,” has taken M. Cherouvrier’s 
‘* Roi des Mines’ under his protection, and the work 
will not only be edited but resumed at the Lyrique 


in hand a Mass, or as the composer entitles it, a 
“Petit Oratorio,” by M. Gounod, which is said 
to contain some of the writer's best inspirations. 


I hope to be au fait before my next, and to 
be able to give you some account of it. 
had almost forgotten the Opera. 
still draws money, and the deadly emanations of 
the upas-tree are said to have something to do 
with the approach of the cholera. 
was given the night before last with Villaret as 
Masaniello and Mdlle. Eugenie Fiocre as Fenella. 
The public, “penetrated” by the talent of these 
two artists, applauded them “ with phrensy.”’ 





——>——_- 
Lerpsic, 5th October, 1865. 
The Singacademie of this town, under the direc- 





readers in the north would note this, and send us 


Mozart's “‘ Requiem”? and Bach’s cantata: ‘ Bleib 
bei uns, denn es will Atend werden,” on the 17th ult. 
The former. which derives its name from the 
first word of the Latin text: ‘‘ Requiem @ternam 
dona eis, Domine,” was, as is well known, the last 
of Mozart’s works, and the wish he expressed 
whilst writing it—that it might in later times be 
studied and appreciated—has certainly been ful- 
filled above his expectations. 

It is to be regretted that death overtook him 
before its completion. His pupil Siismayer, how- 
ever, with whom Mozart frequently consulted 
whilst writing the work, finished it so much in 
his teacher's style, that the circumstance did not 
become known for some time after Mozart's 
decease. Moreover, Siismayer’s handwriting bore 
a striking resemblance to his teacher's. 

To turn to the performance, I may remark that 
it was the best the Singacademie has given for 
some time. I have seldom heard the choruses 
sung with such precision and harmony, and they 
were ably supported by the orchestra from the 
Gewandhaus. 

The soli were in the hands of Frl. Isabella von 
Ferenczy, from Pesth (soprano), Frl. Clara 
Schmidt (contralto), Herr Rebling (tenor), Herr 
Hertzsch (basso), the two latter being members of 
the opera here. They were certainly more for- 
tunate with their parts than the ladies. 

The Cantate by Bach, which preceded the 
“ Requiem,” was performed here in toto for the 
first time. ‘The beautifully-arranged chorus at 
the beginning, and the short chorale at the finale, 
had only been heard in public before. The air 
for contralto, for tenor, a recitative for bass, and 
a chorale, were therefore wanting. They are 
peculiarly interesting on account of the highly 
original accompaniment. The violoncello and 
viola accompany all four pieces in a manner 
which certainly reminds one of the text—“ denn 
es will Abend werden ”—very forcibly. 

I have, lastly, to record the production of 
Mozart’s charming opera, ‘‘ Belmonte und Con- 
stanze, oder die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” at the 
theatre. To the great joy of all admirers of 
classical, and more especially Mozart music, our 
worthy Kapellmeister, Herr Gustav Schmidt, had 
selected it for his benefit on the 15th ult. The 
opera, which is little known and seldom heard, 
was performed for the first time at Vienna, on the 
12th July, 1782, by command of the Emperor 
Joseph II., and waa given sixteen times in the 
same year, being on each occasion greeted with 
universal applause. The libretto was written by 
Bretzner, for Joh. André from Offenbach, who was 
an intimate friend and companion of Goethe, and 
made use of by Mozart without his (Bretzner’s) 
knowledge, from which arose the animosity be- 
tween librettist and composer. It is the second 
great work by which Mozart, a year after 
‘‘ Tdomeneo” appeared, established his fame as an 
opera composer. It was composed during the 
time of his engagement to Constance Weber, and 
in it he gives vent to his feelings, now in merry 
and lively melodies, then in longing, pathetic 
strains.* 

Mozart's mastery in the musical individualisation 
of the characters is especially noticeable in this 
opera. No other composer, either before or after 
him, has rivalled him in this respect. 

The performance on the whole was highly credit- 
able. Herr Rebling as Belmonte and Herr Schild as 
Pedrillo (both pupils of our Professor Goetze) ac- 
quitted themselves to the satisfaction of the au- 
dience, although both were visibly labouring under 
indisposition. 

Herr Hertzsch deserves the highest praise for his 
correct and careful singing as Osmin; he is one of 
those singers who never spoil their parts, and he 
does not endeavour to produce an effect on the au- 
dience by straining his voice. Frl. Kropp as Con- 
stance, and Fr). Suvanny (a newly engaged soubrette) 
as Blondchen were passable. 





* Compare Blondchen's air in the second act: ‘ Welche Wonne, 
welche Lust!” and Osmin's song in the first; “ Wer ein Lieb- 





tion of Herr von Bernuth, gave a performance of 


chen hat gefunden.” 
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THEATRES, &c. | that she loves his nephew Leon—a sufficiently 


The opening of the Harmarkert is one of the | 
events which mark October, and is one of those | 
pleasures which compensate for the loss of the | 
light bright days. Under Mr. Buckstone’s man- | 
agement this theatre has maintained its old| 
speciality with thorough conscientiousness. It is | 


essentially the home of good comedy; it entrenches | 





not on the province of any composer. ‘To support 
a good comedy needs a good company, and that of 
the Haymarket is pre-eminent in this respect. 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, ‘Taylor need never be 
ashamed of the habilitation of their ideas on Mr. 
Buckstone’s stage. 


} 


In what favour manager and | 
actors stand was abundantly testified on Monday | 
night, when Mr. Buckstone returned from the 
provinces jocund as ever, and the curtain rose on | 
the “ School for Scandal.’ The public are already | 
familiar with the cast—with Mr. Chippendale’s 
Sir Peter, and Mr. Compton's Crebtree, and Mr. 
Howe's Joseph Surface, and Mr. W. Farren as 
Charles; and who does not know the manager's | 
Nir Benjamin Rackbite? In Lady Teazle Miss Nelly | 
Moore was pretty, piquante, and pathetic. The | 
reception accorded to Mr. Buekstone was en- 
thusiastic ; 
excellent. 


the house crowded; the performance 
A tasteful decoration has added to od 
| 





comforta of the hitherto handsome theatre, and iu 
no respect is the enjoyment derivable from a visit 
to the Haymarket less than it has been for many 
past years. In ‘ Lend me Five Shillings” Mr. 
Buckstone appeared after the comedy, and acted 
with his usual vivacity and drollery; and the 
farce of “ Easy Shaving” concluded the evening, 
affording scope for charming Miss Louise Keeley. 
Mr. Charles Mathews appeared here on Thursday 
with the weight of his Parisian laurels, and his 
reception was very cordial in ‘ Used Up.” 

Mr. John Brougham has a sufficiently high name 
as author and actor to have excited general in- 
terest when a new drama by him was announced 
for the re-opening of Astley’s, and the re-appear- 
ance of Miss Menken. For some past weeks a 
brilliant design on the walls illustrated the an- 
nouncement of ‘ The Child of the Sun”’—the design 
of a lightly attired party (sex indistinguishable) 
sitting easily on a horse which was straddling over 
an inconveniently red sun in an inflamed sky, 
thereby suggesting the idea that the Child had 
“got over” its parent. When the realisation of 
the image came on Monday night, a large audi- 
ence thronged Astley’s, and witnessed a drama 
which it is no easy task to describe. In the first 
place the scene is laid in Mexico. Miss Menken 
is familiar with Mexico (or Texas, which is near 
enough) ; and Captain Mayne Reid enjoys the life 
there, and so, it is to be hoped, does Maximilian I. 
But the name of Mexico in novelistic and dramatic 
literature is the cloak for no end of romance. 
There poblanas are pretty and gachupinos haughty 
there flourishes the gay lassoo which winds round 
the fleet mustang; there the caioning stream is 
brought in with great effect, and a general 
flavour of azotea and prairie completes the odour 
of romance. According to Mr. John Brougham 
life in Mexico is very stirring but no less motive- 
less. Crimes are committed, Indians shot, people 
assemble and dissemble, rapids are crossed, dis- 
guises assumed, plotters found out; and all 
without the slightest congruity or end except the 
fall of the curtain. Whether it is worth while for 
the Mexicans to go through so much for the 
attainment of so little, may be a question for the 
new government. The gist of the plot is hard to 
determine, so profusely is it larded with luxuriance 
of mounting and incidental action. The story 
appears to be that of a young Mexican, Leon 
(Miss Menken), legitimate son of a_ planter 
and loved by a wealthy lady, Juanita. Leon's 
father is persuaded by a wicked brother, 
Don Fernando, to bring up his son in servi- 
tude under the idea that his wife is false. 
Then Fernando pays his addresses to Juanita, 
and his rejection induces in him the belief 





shrewd guess; also that the nephew is his 
father’s own son—a conclusion equally irrefrag- 
able. Now the father, Don Pedro, is very sick 
when the prologue begins, and wishing to rectify 
his error towards Leon, places the documents 
relative to his birth in the hands of a confessor; 
but unfortunately the confessor happens to be 
the wicked uncle Ferdinand, who no sooner 


| obtains possession of the papers than he throws 


off all disguise, triumphs generally, and goes so 
far out of his way as to kill his dying brother. 
This is the prologue; and the action opens with 
the fratricide, who is in possession of the estates, 


| attempting to compel Juanita to his will, in con- 


cert with a band of robbers, who are always 
robbing and fighting. Then the general confusion 
begins. Leon is disguised as the dumb slave of 
his uncle, and goes about shooting every robber 
he comes near, pour varier les plaisirs—jumping 
on horseback- -crossing rapids—drowning his horse 
—and otherwise behaving in an entirely Mexican 


j way. At last he gets captured with Juanita by 


Comanche Indians, and would be put to death only 
the female chieftain takes a fancy to him, adopts 
him, and makes him chief. Still he is unable to 
save Juanita, who is Qoomed to death according to 
law, having no conservative chief to take a fancy to 
her. At last Leon conceives the happy idea of 
taking advantage of an eclipse of the moon to work 
on the superstitious feelings of the Comanches— 
and it was an eclipse! He escapes with Juanita, 
and he has regained possession of the precious do- 
cuments relative to his birth, so is enabled to go to 
law in the third act to prove his rights. But the 
court do not see it, and it requires a regiment of 
soldiers.and the burning of the court house to bring 
all to a happy termination. The denouement is of 
course ridiculous, but then it brings in a “ situa- 
tion,” and the whole piece is written for situation. 
Miss Menken exhibits her most forcible style in her 
various disguises, and enters into the spirit of 
Mexico with great energy. The verve introduced by 
her into “ Mazeppa” suffered no diminution in this 
play, and her daring has not been unattended with 
danger, for in crossing those perilous rapids on 
Wednesday she met with an accident which was 
attended with bruises, and which might have been 
attended with greater danger. Mr. Basil Potter was 
as effective a heavy villain as circumstances per- 
mitted ; Miss Kate Carson an interesting Juanita, 
and these, with Miss Menken and Mr. E. T. Smith, 
were called as the curtain fell on the incongruous 
tragedy. 

At Drury Lane “ Macbeth” and “ Comus” have 
still held the stage in all the gorgeousness of their 
mounting, but “ King John” is in preparation. 
In ‘“ Never too Late to Mend,” at the Princess’s, 
Mr. Vining has boldly retained the prison scenes 
in defiance of hissers. At the Olympic “ The 
Serf” still runs. The St. James’s opens with a 
new drama on Saturday: it is written by Mr. 
John Brougham and entitled “‘ Caught in the Foils.” 
At the Adelphi and Prince of Wales there is no 
need of change, for the pieces are excellent, 

a — 
CONCERTS. 





On Saturday last the first concert of the anuual 
winter series took place in the ordinary concert- 
room of the Crystal Palace, to which it is refresh- 
ing to return now that the operatic concerts in 
the great transept are over, where the vocalists, 
in order to become barely audible at a distance, 
are compelled to make themselves a positive 
annoyance to those near them; and where nothing 
is distinctly heard of the orchestra but the for- 
tissimos. It is said that the use of the great 
transept on these occasions is an offering to 
fashionable taste. The vocalists on Saturday 
were Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Berry, and Signor 
Ferranti: a medical certificate apologised for Miss 
Louisa Pyne, who was advertised to sing. The 
instrumental pieces were Beethoven's symphony 
in D, No. 2, a selection from Lachner’s “‘ Second 
Suite in E minor,” and the overture to “ Oberon.” 





The finest portion of Beethoven's symphony is the 
larghetto, perhaps ‘one of the jmost beautiful 
things of the kind that ever came from his pen, 
and it was admirably played. The selection from 
Lachner consisted of an “ Intermezzo” and“ Gigue.” 
We are unacquainted with this gentleman’s music, 
and will for the present hazard no decided opinion 
about it. It is fertile enough of ideas, but the 
style appears somewhat quaint, obsolete, and mo- 
notonous. We hardly know to whom to refer his 
early studies unless it be to Seb. Bach and per- 
haps Scarlatti. Of the above pieces the “ Inter- 
mezzo” was by far the best. After the symphony 
Mdlle. Liebhart sang Mozart's air, ‘‘ Vedrai carino,” 
with appropriate taste and feeling, and afterwards 
gave the “Liebhart Waltz.’ The waltz has 
a most charming god-mother, worthy in every 
respect to take care of its interests. The fair 
executant was recalled, and sang the “Cuckoo 
Song.” Miss Berry is a painstaking girl, with a 
soprano voice of considerable power and quality. 
Some of the passages to the variations to “Cherry 
ripe” were clearly and firmly taken, but this was 
by no means the case with them all. Then her 
intonation is not always correct, and in the duet 
of Mozart, “ Sull’ Aria,”’ which she sung with Malle. 
Liebhart, there was over-fondness for displaying 
her voice. Signor Ferranti amused the audience 
with his accustomed racy humour in two songs, 
one of which, ‘‘ Gia la luna,” was encored. The 
overture to ‘‘ Oberon”’ concluded the selection well. 
The room was very well attended. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Mr. Brinley Richards gave a very successful 
musical entertainment on Tuesday at the Stock- 
well Educational Institute. The chief features of 
the evening’s amusement (which was sustained 
by Mr. Richards, Miss Banks, Mr. Aptommas, and 
a glee party) were a solo, by Mr. Brinley Richards, 
on the pianoforte, entitled “God bless the Prince 
of Wales,” another solo on Thalberg’s “ Prayer” 
from ‘‘ Moses in Egypt,’ and a harp solo by Mr. 
Aptommas; not excluding Miss Banks’s charming 
singing of Gounod’s new song, “The young girl 
to her dove.’ The now national “God bless the 
Prince of Wales” was vigorously sung by the 
chorus and vigorously applauded; and the whole 
program—to quote which in its entirety our 
columns do not afford space—gave extreme satis- 
faction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul opened at the 
Egyptian Hall (Sketchley’s room) last Monday. 
We never saw anything more elegant than their 
stage and its surroundings—betraying the delicate 
tact and caressing touch that only belong to 
woman. ‘To see the boudoir achieved by Mrs, 
Howard Paul, out of muslin, and chintz, and gol- 
den chairs, and foliage, is alone worth a visit to 
the Hall. Of the entertainment why say much? 
It is not necessary—albeit we saw both enter- 
tainers in many new guises and phases. The best 
thing Mrs. Paul does, next to that inimitable imi- 
tation of Mr. Sims Reeves, is her new dramatic 
scene, “ The dream of the Reveller.” She is our 
lyric Siddons—were it for her reading of this song 
alone. In quite another way, her Jemimer 
Lobb is equally fascinating—and everybody knows 
how difficult it is to smut one’s face, and go into 
servant-gal attire, and sing a comic song, and all 
without a soupcon of vulgarity. And thatis the 
prevailing charm of the whole thing. You can 
fancy yourself with amis intimes all the time. 
Howard Paul himself is as cool and droll as ever— 
only we wish he would cut out his Dundreary and 
use the dress for the opening scene. The busy P’s 
have been hiving a good deal of honey since they 
opened, we are glad to say, and Mr, George Dolby, 
shrewdest of entrepreneurs, stores it up carefully 


and makes all contributors comfortable and 
pleased. Perge P. 
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REVIEWS. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Notices, Historical and Miscellaneous, concerning the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. 

This is a slight—a very slight—sketch of the 
history of these celebrated rooms, but the chief 
object of the work is to call attention to the fact 
that they have passed into the hands cf Mr. 
Robert Cocks, who has preserved them for the 
benefit of the present and future races of mu- 
sicians in preference to allowing the site to be 
used for a “Club House” or a “Burton Ale 
Store.” We trust that the musical world (not 
the publication so called) will appreciate the 
efforts of Mr. Cocks, and help him to keep the 
rooms constantly filled—a consummation mutually 
advantageous and satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. We may add that the great room has 
never been surpassed—if equalled—in its acoustic 
properties. 





1. The United Service Waltz. 
2. The United Service Quadrille. 

3. The United Service Galop. 

Composed by A. F. Goprrey, Bandmaster of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

The star of Godfrey is now in the ascendant 
among the many composers of dance music who 
cater for ephemeral popularity, while they occa- 
sionally obtain very substantial recognition in 
shape of the much sought after irritamenta ma- 
The above—compositions, we must call 
them—are fair specimens of their kind, and as 
such are out of the pale of criticism. In the 
quadrille various old and favourite melodies are 
blended or contrasted not without skill, and will 
admirably suit such quadrille parties as are not of 
the sleepy school. Each piece has the further 
recommendation of a highly coloured sensational 
title-page. 


lorum. 





[Cramer & Co.] 
. “Il Flauto Magico.” Petite fantaisie pour 
Piano. Par BERNHOFF. 
“T’Eclair.” Petite fantaisie pour Piano. 
CROISEZ. 
“ La Bacchante” Pour Piano. Par E. Nouuzr. 
“ Enid” (Idyll). Par. H. Szzxre. 
“ Toujours & Toi (Reverie).” Par B. Feiper. 


“Valerie.” Romance pour le Piano. Par B. 
FELpeEr. 


1. The airs in Mozart’s “ Il Flauto Magico” have 
undergone every possible kind of variation — 
triplets, turns, scales, tremandos—but Mr. Bernhoff 
has employed his talent in leaving Mozart to 
speak for himself in his own way; no sameness— 
no repetitions—no commonplace —but just so 
much done as to give grace, feeling, and simplicity. 
The melodies of “ The Manly Heart” and “ Away 
with Melancholy” are as beautifully young as 
when first heard, and the other themes chosen 
from the opera are no less attractive. 

2. An easy exercise in three parts: 1st in 6-8, 
a tripping siciliano movement; 2nd in 2-4, an 
andante, neat, chantant, and nicely modelled ; 
3rd, a brilliant vivace, offering opportunities for 
gradation in touch and rapidity, and within the 
grasp and comprehension of most young students. 
It is a pretty sequence to the scales in their 
simplest forms. 

8. M. Nollet ever works gracefully, and like a 
finished player of Class A 1. ‘La Bacchante” 
(Chanson a Boire) is an Allegro, 6-8, of great spirit, 
employing the fingers legitimately, wisely, and 
well; and presenting no difficulties such as would 
be likely to dishearten the lady amateur. There 
isa dramatic character about the composition, and 
to those who:ean get a brilliant singing tone out 
of the piano—and in quantity—here are genuine 


- 


no 
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Opportunities for its variation, and for much bold 
and vigorous as well as graceful and expressive 


Playing. The ideas are light, fanciful, piquant, 


and brilliant ; the spirit of revelry dwelling in the 
first motif is rendered additionally attractive by 
the glittering harmonies spread over the key- 
board for the left hand, This piece is popular 


and pleasing, and claims both precedence and 
permanency. 

4, H. Seeling is not a pianist contenting him- 
self with a chanson, now in the treble, and now in 
the tenor, and the arpeggio here, there, and every- 
where, but he is one who adventures on new 
ground and attempts untrodden paths. His idyll 
(“Enid”) stands out well, and is no dishonour to 
the creation of the Poet Laureate. It will not 
probably be much played. It is serious and pro- 
vokingly new and out of the way, and will not be 
relished by those who patronise lighter and more 
off-hand work. We like it much. 

5. The Reverie of M. Felder is in the style of a 
slow waltz, showy, elegant, delicate, and a dash of 
originality—just enough to preserve the interest. 
It is a lesson likely to become very popular. 

6. A Song without words—or Romaunt — of 
much feeling, delicacy, contrast, and good in form. 
M. Felder is desirous to fix principles and afford 
pleasant opportunities for their elucidation. In 
this respect this lesson is invaluable. 





“ Hearths and Watchfires.” By Caprarn CoLoms, 
R.A. London: T. Caurtey Newsy. 

It has often been remarked that if any man 
capable of telling a story consecutively would only 
write about the chief business and associations of 
his life he might tell something worthy of attention 
and interest. Captain Colomb, who is a soldier 
and has some graphic power, gives us an interest- 
ing insight into the life of the camp, and into the 
fashions and customs of society in barracks. If 
he confined himself to these delineations he would 
do well. Military life has a charm per se, and the 
surroundings of those gentlemen who constitute a 
large portion of modern society—military men— 
must always possess an interest for the civilian 
public, who are only accustomed to see them, to 
speak dramatically, “from the front.’ The 
coulisses have a fascination of their own, and every 
social grade has its coulisses. In the commercial 
world there are many novels which lead us behind 
the scenes—the scenes of ledger and joint stock. 
The Church issues its entrée in the works of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope ; the medical profession has its 
Albert Smith. Of the life of the soldier there are 
few expounders, if we except ‘“ Ouida,” Miss 
Maughan, and other writers; and yet the soldier’s 
inner life is perhaps the most interesting of all. 
We are accustomed to meet him every day of our 
lives; there come also times when his deeds claim 
our warmest sympathies,—when his courage, his 
strength, his noble endurance prompt the curiosity 
to know him thoroughly, which arises out of our 
admiration and regard. 

As a painter who has wrought several pictures 
of the soldier in barrack and on battle-field, the 
author of ‘‘Hearths ‘and Watchfires” has done 
well; as a novelist claiming to tell a dramatic 
story he has somewhat failed. His pictures are 
doubtless true, but they are disconnected : he has 
not the novelist’s appreciation of the unities, and 
still less his appreciation of probability. If one 
adjective could be found to qualify Captain 
Colomb’s book it would be the word Motiveless. 
His story wants the moving power; his action 
springs from no sufficient cause. The characters 


without any reason for their existing at all; 


another man’s troop. 


a word more is said on the matter. 








in his book live and move and have their being 


they commit causeless crimes and perform cause- 
less actions. The good people are unreasonably 
good, the bad unreasonably bad. Four-fifths of 
them commit forgery—without ostensible motive 
and simply from the love of forgery. For ex- 
ample, the end of the first volume is startling. 
The last eight lines inform the reader that an 
officer has forged a letter from Head Quarters 
reprimanding his colonel for interfering with 
The reader seizes the 
second volume with the expectation of learning 
why the officer committed the crime, and not 
The same 
officer is in the habit of substituting his twin 
brother for himself on several occasions when there 
is no earthly reason for so doing, and when the act 


simply involves him in a series of scrapes. Again 
the same man gets hold of a brother officer, makes 
him drunk, and has him borne to the dissecting 
room of a surgical school, where he gets up in the 
middle of the night and frightens the students. 
There is no object in all this, save to make a 
tableau at the end of a chapter; and we are not 
told what came of it any more than why it was 
done. The students, introduced just for the 
chapter, are immediately shelved and done with. 
Through the whole work the author is constantly 
suggesting strong motives and then apparently 
forgetting them and going on. In the second 
chapter, for instance, the scene is suddenly shifted 
to the Antipodes where a lady and gentleman 
(name unstated), who speak curiously spelt Italian, 
lose their way in the bush, and a man in an old 
white hat, a hunting coat, a fragmentary pair of 
breeches and a solitary top-boot stalks out of the 
bush, is asked the way, replies “Oh, d——d if I 
know, d——d if I know,” disappears—and the chap- 
ter ends, Will it be credited that these three 
people are never more alluded to in the book, and 
that there is nothing to explain who they were, 
what they were doing in the Antipodes, and why 
they are introduced at all? There is the same 
purposeless rambling throughout, an hysterical 
jumping from pillar to post, and an obvious inca- 
pacity to tell a story with the slightest regard for 
motive or probability. 

The author’s military descriptions, taken as 
isolated delineations, are strongly marked, though 
they have little to do with the march of his story. 
He depicts the British officer as a blackleg and 
liar in too frequent instances—as a man who 
swindles and lies without any reason. But his 
battle pieces are vigorously portrayed; and his 
description of Balaklava and Inkermann reads like 
anepic. From such portions of the work you may 
see that the writer is every inch a soldier, and can 
feel passionately and patriotically. His text, how- 
ever, is defaced with the trickery of Charles 
Reade: he throws about his capitals and his 
gaps, and spells words quaintly for the sake of 
effect. An Italian woman wishing to say, ‘‘ What 
an accident,” is made to exclaim, ‘Che ac-ci- 
den-n-nte!” There is no verisimilitude in this, 
for an Italian would pronounce it as written in the 
ordinary way; and to divide ac from ci would be 
to give the sound of k to the first syllable which is 
contrary to every law. It is all a foolish and un- 
natural mannerism. In similar fashion the author 
introduces German with fatal effect; for nearly 
every sentence contains a fault which no German 
would commit. He makes the Kladderadatsch 
(which he spells wrong) talk of “der verdammt 
Roebuck,” when it should be verdammte; he makes 
a German call a man “ein beriihmt Arzt,’’ when 
it should be beriihmter, and use a nominative case 
when he should employ the accusative; and he 
spells Katsenjammer Katzen-jammer, And if his 
foreign quotations are bad, what shall we say of 
his English when such a sentence as the following 
occurs ?— 

“When Miss Broadway, who had married 
Captain Flint, whose vanity she had flattered by 
proposing to him, and whose avaricious mind she 
had captivated by means of a harmless lie, in 
stating that her expectations were very great, Mrs. 
Broadway had the politeness to send a piece of the 
wedding cake, with her compliments, to the Ladies 
Melton, to whom she had never spoken in her life,” 

Words like “a hour” and “ voilet” for “ violet,” 
and similar mistakes which occur in the book, are 
of course printer’s errors, which simply reflect 
discredit on the reading of the work, But the 
mechanical portion does not premise much for the 
carefulness of the publisher, for the pages are in 
many cases badly arranged and uneven in 
length, and the paper soiled and of irregular 
size. The book in fact is of unequal merit; 
there are parts very good and parts the reverse ; 
there is some verse of fair average merit; and 
some prose wanting all merit; and there is a 
melodramatic denouement which fails in motive 
and probability and is as inartistically introduced 
as is every phase of the utterly purposeless plot. 
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201, Recent Srreet, W. 
‘ YRAMER & CO. Limirep beg to announce the 
following new operas, which will be included 
in their répertoire for the ensuing season :— 
A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA. 
' By M. W. BALFE. 


(In preparation.) 





A GRAND HISTORICAL OPERA. 
By W. V. WALLACE. 
(In preparation.) 
: a 
“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO.” 
Grand Opera. By VERDI. 
“THE SAPPHIRE.” 


Grand Opera. By FELICIEN DAVID. 





A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA. 
By A. 8. SULLIVAN, 
(Ready) 


“ TRENE.” 
Grand Opera. By CH. GOUNOD. 





“SLEEPING QUEEN.” 
Comic Opera, in two acts. By M. W. BALFE. 





i “TREASURE TROVE.” 
Comie Opera, in two acts. By E. GAUTIER, 
Professor at the Paris Conservatoire. 
“COUSIN TOM.” 


Comic Opera, in one act. By FERDINAND POISE. 





“THE MAN-AT-ARMS.” 
Comic Opera, in one act. 


By ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER. 





Applications for right of representation of these 
Operas may be made to Messrs, Cramer & Co. 





THE CHIEFTAINS WIFE, 


COMPOSED BY 


BrINLEY RICHARDS. 


SUNG BY 
SIMS REEVES. 


AND EVERYWHERE ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENCORED. 











The Liverpool Mercury in a notice of the late 
Philharmonic Society's Concert says :— 


** Mr. Reeves achieved another triumph in Brinley Richards’ 
ballad ‘The Chieftain’s Wife.’ This song is founded on a tragic 
and deeply affecting incident in the famous retreat of Garibaldi 
across the Apennines, with his beloved wife Anita and a few 
faithful followers. His little band scattered, himself hunted 
down by land and sea, he found a momentary refuge at Rimini, 
where Anita died from exhaustion. Garibaldi could not stay to 
perform the last sad office of affection, and tore himself from 
her unburied corpse, which was cared for by the rude pea- 
santry of the district, who scarcely recognised, in the poor 
wasted form, the great chieftain’s wife. The pathos with which 
he sang this pretty ditty could scarcely fail to gratify those who 
could appreciate a refined vocal effort, and there was a general 
demand for the repetition of the ballad, with which Mr. Reeves 
readily complied.” 

















MR. CHARLES HORN. | 





ME. CHARLES HORN, sow of the late | 
eminent composer, is, through a series of misfortunes, 
in a state of extreme poverty. As his destitution is the result 
of no faults of his own, and as he has ever borne the best cha- 
racter for diligence, fortitude, and perseverance as a hard 
worker, kind father, and affectionate husband, it has been sug- 
gested that some tangible assistance be given him in the shape | 
of a sum which shall at any rate be some slight alleviation of | 
his misfortunes. The following subscriptions have been | 

received :— 
The Orchestra. 
Ww. H. B. - 
Mr. J. Lamborn ¢ ‘ock . 
Mame. Arabella Godd: wd. scbesdaaes 
Mr. J. W. DaviaOm 2... cccccccsccccccceceee 
Mr, W. DD. Davin 0.0.0.0 .00 0000 cr 000000 ve cece 
Miss Berry . P 
Mr. Sydney Smith .. eae a0 nets oien on 
Mr. R. Andrews, Manchester Sc vaon Sanu sees 
Mr.s John Holman Andrews.. 
Sir George Smart ..... © Seseeoese 
Mr. George Wood, Harley- cirect . wikis weak i iach 
Mr. Henry F. Chorley . ae 
Per Mrs. John Hola an | Anes ‘profit 0 on 
compositions of the late Mr. C. E. Horn, 
sold during the past week) ...........+.. 
Robert Case, Esq. ... Serevarseegeces & 
Professor Sterndale Benn: tt be eredeesceneene © 
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Subscriptions received at the Office of this Paper. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
STAMPED, 


17s. 4d. 
8s 8d. 
4s. 4d. 


Payable in advance, 


UNSTAMPED 
13s. 0d. 
6s. 6d. 
8s. 8d, 


Per Year 
» 4-Year 
»» Quarter 


«© Carus AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Figet-strert, Lonpoy, E.C, 
Orrices: 201, Reagent STREET, 

AND 
59, Fieet STrREeEt, 

FROM WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 





*.* The “Orchestra” may also be obtained of 
Mr. J. Surman, 9, Exeter Hall, Strand. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








G./Paris).—No, An “i” 


agreement. 


not dotted does not invalidate an 


CuorrmasteR. Marbeck’s Nicene Creed may be found in the 
edition of the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer Noted,” by the 
late Mr. Dyce. 

J, J.—We cannot remember that Lablache ever sang at Covent 
Garden. When the rupture between Lumley and Costa took 
place, Lablache attached himself to the old house, while 
Grisi, Mario, and Tamburini went over to Covent Garden, 
T. G.C. B.—Since you “ prefer becoming a great fool to being 
a little wise man,” we can ocngratulate you on rapidly 
attaining your object ; but that is no reason why you should 
write impertinent letters. Confine your faculty for giving 
advice to your own immediate circle. 


7 Che Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA 











All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to ApAms and Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street, E.C., or Mr. J. Swrrr, 55, King Street, 
Regent Street, W. 
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M. Costa is in Paris. 





The Abbé Liszt is expected in England shortly. 





Miss Louisa Pyne returned this week from 
Paris. 





An effort has been made to introduce cafés 
chantants into Milan by a Frenchman. 





The name of M. Gounod’s new oratorio is 
“Tobias ;”’ it will be published by Cramer & Co. 





An opera by Herr Meyer Lutz will follow 
“ Castle Grim” on the New Royalty boards, and is 








| PRICE 3s. 
1 CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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Miss Braddon’s popular work “Only a Clod” 


| is being dramatised for the St. James’s Theatre. 





A scene of great confusion took place on M. 


Maillet’s return to Marseilles, and the artist was 
obliged to cancel his engagement 4 U'aimable. 





The tenor, Pancani, and Mdme. Kenneth have 


|joined M. Gatti’s operatic company, which will 
| open at the Cirque, Brussels. 





We learn that Mr. Boucicault is engaged on a new 
| romantic Irish drama, the basis of which is the pre- 
sent Fenian conspiracy. 





Malle. Beretta has had at Spoleto one of those 
floral and poetic demonstrations of which our 
Southern friends are so fond. Her benefit 
“bursted with bouquets and sonnets.” 





The German papers announce the discovery of a 
rival to Adelina Patti, who is named Madamegella 
Castri, and is to appear in Paris in “ Linda” and 
** Martha.” 





The report that the eminent organist, Mr. 
Scotson Clarke, had gained a majority of the 
votes of the Senate of the Edinburgh University, 
for the Chair of Music, is not wholly authentic. 





Mr. Addison, the actor, who has recently been 
touring in Ireland, has, since his return, been 
arrested on a charge of Fenianism. It is said that 
carbines were found on his person. They were, not 
improbably, property ones. 





M. Jullien will not give a series of promenade 
concerts this year. We understand, however, it 
is probable that Her Majesty’s will open after 
Mr. Mapleson’s by-season for concert perform- 
ances, the orchestra to be under the baton of 
Signor Arditi. 





We learn from a Parisian friend, that in the 
north of France—at Lille we believe—an ex- 
amination will shortly take place for the purpose 
of appointing the physician toa local institution. 
Strange to say the judges are all musicians! 
MM. Auber, Ambroise Thomas, Mario, and Sant- 
ley have been invited to attend. 





The Hiindel and Haydn Society, Boston, have 
laid out a great work for this season, intending to 
give consecutive performances of grand oratorio, 
with large choral and orchestral force, thus fol- 
lowing out their success in festival performance 
last spring. No definite arrangements have been 
made as yet, however. 





We are authorized to contradict the statement 
that has gone the round of all the most influential 
London and Continental Journals, that Malle. 
Martorelle had accepted an engagement to ac- 
company Queen Emma to the Sandwich Islands. 
Her acceptance of a previous one on the Con- 
tinent will, we are happy to say, retain her in 
Europe for the present. 





The wife of an actor in Chicago has just shot 
her husband in the green-room of the theatre be- 
cause he would not withdraw an allegation of her 
infidelity. The young person accompanied the 
atrocious deed by some highly histrionic exclama- 
tions, and when arrested, triumphantly exclaimed : 
“T have murdered him!” Although, says the 
Weekly Review, there was no doubt of a premedi- 
tated and devilish attempt at murder, the re- 
porters of nearly all the newspapers of Chicago, 
young men hired and paid to write sensation 
articles, immediately seized the opportunity of 
giving highly romantic descriptions of the woman, 
and writing long accounts of her past life and the 
reasons which led her to the crime; excusing not 
only the woman but attacking her unfortunate 
victim as a man of reckless and dissipated habits, 
thus exerting an improper and dangerous influence 








expected to hold the stage till Christmas. 


upon the mind of the public at large. 
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At Rockaway, U.S., a lecture by Rev. A. H. 
Brann was graced by sacred songs by Mdme. 
Chorne, who has resided there for some weeks. 
A most appreciative critic says of her performance 
on that occasion: “Her magnificent soprano 
tones, clear and bird-like, made every heart thrill 
with such emotion as only the soul of music can 
inspire. Her voice is like an angel's wing, carry- 
ing the soul upward to the reams of celestial 
harmony.” 





The New York Philharmonic concerts com- 
menced October 7th, with a rehearsal at the 
Academy of Music. Mr. Carl Bergmann is desig- 
nated as sole conductor of this season’s concerts, 
and will also direct those given by the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic. His well accredited conduct affords 
a sure plejge that whatever music is selected for 
performance, will be artistically treated, and the 
high reputation of both societies be fully main- 
tained under his baton. 





We are happy to see our esteemed friend Mr. 
William Harrison once more about. Mr. Harrison 
has long been suffering from a low fever brought 
on by over-work and anxiety, and the illness at 
one time threatened to deprive the musical and 
dramatic world of one of our most accomplished 
and diligent artists; but he has so far recovered 
as to be able to enjoy exercise. He has been to 
the seaside, and is now back in town where he is 
gradually gaining strength. 





Signor and Mdme. Marchesi, having made a 
series of engagements for next winter in Germany, 
have decided on leaving Paris finally, and will 
take up their residence in Cologne, where Signor 
Marchesi, who has quitted the dramatic stage, 
will settle as singing-master and concert artist. 
In the interests of art we could regret a deter- 
mination which deprives the lyric stage of so 
accomplished an artist as Signor Marchesi—oye 
of the very few who combine with a good voice 
perfect knowledge of the various details of 
dramaticism. 





An eminent music-publishing firm this week 
received an order from the Midland Counties for 
a libretto of “ Satanella.” The libretto was out of 
print, and ‘the publishers wrote and said so, but 
received a reply urging them to endeavour to 
procure one. After some difficulty, incited by 
urgent appeals the publishers managed to borrow 
a book of the opera, and sent it to their customer 
on loan, asking him to return it when done with. 
In a few days the book came back; the customer 
was obliged and quite satisfied. He was the 
owner of the mare Satenella, which had foaled; 
and he was desirous of naming the offspring also 
out of the opera! Hence the anxiety of the 
artistic horse-owner. The disappointment to the 
publishers, who had anticipated a grand production 
of “ Satanella” in the Midland Counties, and large 
profits accruing therefrom, may be imagined. 





On Wednesday evening an accident, which 
might have been attended with serious conse- 
quences, happened to Miss Menken, while she 
was performing in the second act of the “ Child of 
the Sun,” at Astley’s Theatre. In this act she 
has to ride across the stage upon a “dummy” 
horse through heavy seas, which are represented 
as beating against a rocky shore; and when she 
had passed about halfway across, sometimes 
appearing and at other times disappearing in the 
surf, the actress and her steed fell through an 
opening in the boards down a descent of about 
ten feet, alighting upon a scene-shifter who was 
passing at the time. This broke the force of the 
fall, otherwise Miss Menken must have been 
Seriously injured; as it was, however, her side 
and back were bruised. The curtain was imme- 
diately dropped, and great excitement prevailed 
among the audience. Mr. Dodd, surgeon, of 

estminster-road, was at once sent for, and he 
having applied such remedies as were necessary, 
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Miss Menken was enabled, in the course of about 
twenty minutes, to reappear upon the stage and | 
to resume her part in the performance. The 
scene-shifter received a severe blow. 





The termination of Blondin’s case has been 
heard in the Court of Bankruptcy in re Henry 
Coleman. This case has been frequently before 
the Court. The bankrupt was a wine merchant of 
28, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, and also acted 
as treasurer or manager in England for M. 
Gravelet, better known as Blondin, the celebrated 
rope walker. The accounts, of which an outline 
has been published, disclose debts and liabilities 
amounting altogether to £40,065, with available 
assets about £1300. The cheif creditor is M. 
Blondin, whois a sufferer to the extent of £12,000, 
Mr. Bagley appeared for M. Blondin, the trade 
assignee; Mr. R. Griffiths for creditors; and 
Mr. Reed for the bankrupt. No further opposition 
was offered on the part of the assignee or creditors, 
it being admitted that the accounts were as 
complete and perfect as they could be made. His 
Honour passed the examination and granted the 
order of discharge, with the remark that M, 
Blondin, who was a very large loser by the 
bankrupt’s failure, had shown a very kind feeling 
in the matter. 





In the “History of Allertonshire” the following 
is given as part of a psalm, sung in Osmotherly 
Church, Yorkshire, above a century ago. It was 
composed by the parish clerk, on the cccasion of 
the murrain, a severe distemper that raged among 
the horned cattle in the year 1747. It was sung 
and chorused by the whole congregation in the 
church. The four first stanzas contained an account 
of the cattle that died, and the names of the farmers 
to whom they belonged. The remaining verses were 
as follows :— 


‘*No Christian’s bull nor cow, they say, 
But takes it out of hand ; 
And we shall have no cows at all, 
I doubt, within this land. 


‘* The doctors, though they all have spoke 
Like learned gentlemen, 
And told us how the entrails look, 
Of cattle dead and green. 


“Yet they do nothing do at all, 
With all their learning’s store ; 
So Heaven drive out this plague away, 
And vex us not no more.” 


This piece was so well received, that after the service 
it was desired again by the congregation, except five 
farmers, who wept, declaring that the lines were too 
moving. The minister, on going out, said to the 
clerk, ‘‘ Why, John, what psalm was that we had 
to-day; it was not one of David’s.” ‘No, no,” 
quoth John, big with the honour he had acquired, 
“David never made such a psalm since he was 
born; this is one of my,own.” 





Earl Dudley has written a second letter on the 
subject of musical festivals, in which he says :— 
“When a bitter religious feeling banished the 
festival from the choir—from the Holy of Holies— 
where it had degenerated from a service by the 
united choirs to a performance of works on sacred 
subjects by English and foreign artists—of in- 
different reputation, greedy of pay then as now, 
and the latter barely able to pronounce the 
language they were paid to sing in—when this 
took place the nave, the neglected, dusty, broken- 
floored, never-used nave—a mere ante-chapel to 
the choir—was suggested as a convenient place, 
and has been so used ever since. Is this any 
reason that it should go on? Warmed, lighted, 
fitted for service, used for it ordinarily, and 
specially restored to Divine use—is it again to 
have any work, however great and good in itself, 
performed in it save service alone? Ask the 
candid even of those who attended the Gloucester 
festival in a spirit of opposition if the cathedral 
was not desecrated?” As to the question of the 
benefit done to the town itself in which the 











festival is held, through the influx of strangers, 
his lordship adds: “ If there is a right and wrong 
in this matter, and the right is made clear, I do 
not fear but that the citizens of Worcester will 
acknowledge it. They know that in no one 
instance since I came into the county have I failed 
to work with them for all their material interests, 
hand in hand, and I misjudge the serious spirit 
abroad among them if they refuse to go with me 
now in such a cause as I venture to make myself 
the champion of. We are bound not to forget the 
cause of the poor, nor will I for one, but, let me 
say it with reverence, we are bound, one and all, 
to be jealous for the House of the Lord.” 
ee ee ee 
ENGLISH OPERA PROSPECTS. 





The prospectus of the English Opera Company 
for the approaching season has for the last few 
days been a theme of interest. The Company, 
which may be said to have outlived its school days 
and to have entered on its apprenticeship this 
winter, is by no means an arrogant and boastful 
youth, as youths so often are. Making allowance 
for the orthodox adjectives with which it is neces- 
sary to flavour the design of every enterprise, and 
without which no advertisement could be penned, 
the manifesto of the English Opera Company is 
modest and reserved. In simple terms the di- 
rectors state their program, and give the engage- 
ments and works with the smallest modicum of 
commentary. In this respect the English pro- 
spectus favourably contrasts with the loud promises 
issued every summer by Mr. Gyr. If the Company 
fail in securing a strong footing by the close of 
the season it will at least be in despite of no 
assertive boasting. 

The engagements as published are so far satis- 
factory. We can congratulate the shareholders 
on having secured the services of Mr. Epwarp 
Murray, an active manager whose courteous and 
accommodating disposition is patent. The stage 
management is confided to Mr. West, who will 
also bring out the pantomime, Mr. Avausrus 
Harris being meanwhile in Madrid. There is a 
certain post in the list of officials attached to the 
name of Mr, ALFRED MELLON which it is not easy 
to understand—that of ‘ Musical Director and 
Conductor.” What is a Musical Director? Con- 
ductor we know, stage manager we know, but who 
are ye? Weshould be glad to have Mr. Metion's 
duties explained as Musical Director. Does he 
select the operas and direct the making of musical 
engagements? If so, he relieves the Board of a 
great responsibility, but then if so, it is not easy 
to determine the use of the Board. It would 
seem that Musical Director is simply a com- 
plimentary apposition tacked on, as Conductor 
alone might appear somewhat bald as a title. 
But if Mr. Me.ion does fulfil other duties besides 
that of conducting the orchestra, we should like 
to know what they are. 

In respect of the engagement of artists there 
is perhaps the old reproach to level, for Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Mr. Sanriey are absent. To 
the old reproach the old reply can be made that 
one at least of these gentlemen is engaged else- 
where ; and to that again the old rejoinder can 
be added, why was he allowed to be engaged 
elsewhere? We leave these recriminations aside 
and come first to the soprani, who are headed and 
tailed by the good names of Pyne and Lummens- 
SHERRINGTON. Malle. Ipa Gruuress is introfuced 
as a débutante from the Paris Conservatoire: she 
is a pupil of AuBER, and report speaks well of her, 
Madame Frorence Lancia who has become 
Mademoiselle FLorence Lancra this season, is an 
old favourite with Covent Garden audiences, 
Miss Tarrtwatt and Mrs, Ayrnstgy Coox 
complete the list. Among the meszo-soprani and 
contralti are mentioned Mdlle. Cornruis, who has 
since thrown up her engagement, Miss Lerruzr, 
and Mdme. Emma Herwoop. The list of tenors 
begins with Mr. Cuartes Apams who took upa 
position in the favour of English audiences a year 
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provinces; Mr. Davip Mrranpa, Mr. Cuarves| the débuts of Mr. Cumminas and Mdlle. Griures. 
Lyatt and Mr. Henry Haton are also quoted,| Would it not have been more merciful to both 
and adébut is promised which will interest the | artists to spare them the necessity of creating a 
admirers of Mr. W. H. Cummines and those who | part until their reputation should be established ? 
from long enjoyment of his singing on the plat- | The fiasco of one piece is of small moment to an 
form entertain the best hopes of the time old experienced artist, but it is frequently fatal to 
when experience of the stage shall have modelled a young one. We notice that Mdme. Emma Hey- 
ont of him a first-rate dramatic tenor. We could | woop will take the place of Mdlle. CorNe.is in 
reproachfully ask why the name of Mr. Georg | the new opera, an arrangement which we doubt 
Perren—admittedly the best stage tenor—is left | not will prove satisfactory. 
out, and why he should be allowed to waste | “ Christmas Eve,” 
himself in ‘* Comus” 


The ether novelty, 
was sung as a cantata a few 
when his legitimate sphere | months ago at the Crystal Palace. It is the work 
The baritones and basses |of two amateurs—libretto and music—and has 
comprise Mr. Atserro Laurence, Mr. Aynsxy | the stamp of amateurism in both departments. 
Cook, Mr. Evcenr Dussex, Mr. Henri Corrt, | An attempt is to be made by the Directors to 
and—a name we are rejoiced to see—Mr. J. G.| extend the system of subscription as practised in 
Party. It is to be trusted that this year some | the Italian season to the English house. We do 
worthy parts may be assigned to Mr. Pargy, who | not think the effort will answer. In Italian opera 
is a clever and painstaking artist. the resources of the establishment are immense, 
The ballet includes Mdle. Ducuargav and |nd the management is enabled to present the 
several names from La Seala, Marseilles, Stock- | Subscribers with an extensive repertoire. It is un- 
holm, &e. <A one-act new ballet is promised, | usual to have an opera run more than three or four 
entitled “ Gitta la Ball¢rine,” supported by some nights in the Italian house, except it be a popular 
fifty dancers, which the prospectus assures us will | One, and then the subscribers are quite content 
constitute an effective spectacle. 


is Covent Garden. 


|to go over and over again. 3ut the case is 


- 7 | different in English opera—at least in the case 
Eight operas make up the program as it is a | different in English opera ts 


present published, the pidce de résistance being of 


| 
course the “ Africainé.” 


In alluding to this crack | 
piece of the season, the Directors may be excused | 
from indulging in one little spasm of satisfaction : | 
they ‘‘submit it to the public with the following 
powerful cast.”” We question the ‘‘powerfulness” 
of the cast which allots Nelusko to Mr. ALBERTO | 
Laurence, and Vasco de Gama to Mr. CHar.es 
Apams. ‘The former gentleman is doubtless a 
striving artist, but we question very much his 
eupacity for a bold, Satanic, muscular réle like 
Nelusko. ‘The part of Vasco used up all Nav- 
DIN'S immense energy, and Navupin is one of 
the most vigorous tenori robusti in the world. 
Mr. Cuan ies ApAms has a voice which we admire 
much, but it is scarcely, we think, of the genre to 
suit the part. ‘lo Miss Pyne and Mdme. Suer- 
RINGTON are allotted Selika and Ines respectively : 
an arrangement which most people expected to 
have seen reversed. 

Another questionable epithet of the Directors 
is that of ‘immense success’ 
the production of Gounop’s ‘ Mock Doctor.” 
We learn for the first time that the opera 
was anything like an immense success, and we 
certainly fail to see its appropriateness to the 
stage of Covent Garden. The “ Médecin malgré 
lui” is essentially a farce in three acts, with one 
part for a buffoon. 


, 


as applied to 


No piece where the soprano 
is so surreptitiously smuggled in and musically 
snubbed can be admitted into the category of opera ; 
and to the one prominent male part we deny that all 
Mr. Henri Corri’s vagaries and extravagances 
give desirable effect. ‘“ Masaniello” enables Malle. 
Ipa Gites to débuter; Fenella is of course Mdlle. 
Ducnateau, and Mr. Apams resumes his part of 
last year. In “ Helvellyn,” which will be revived, 
the part of Mabel is yet unapportioned, for Mdme. 
Parera sang it last season and she is in America. 
Feuicten Davin's “ Lalla Roukh” will be pro- 
duced, the object being the introduction of a 
magnificent ballet which is incorporated with the 
opera. The “Domino Noir” is promised—an 
opera which is admittedly charming, like all 
Avuser’s works, but which we can scarcely regard 
as having a rightful place on the bill of an Eng- 
lish opera-house, either by force of novelty or 
nationality. 

The two English dainties “are Mr. Henry 
Lesiie’s “Ida, or the Guardian Stork,” and Mr. 
Cuarvies Derrety’s “Christmas Eve.” We will 
not anticipate the public by offering an opinion 
on either works further than this: that it seems 
unjust to two new artists—Mr. Cummrnas and 
Malle. Ipa’Griires—to bring them forward in an 
untried opera, the success of which is problematical- 
Despite Mr. Henry Lesure’s talent it is within 
the bounds of probability that “Ida” may fail ; 


of the Covent Garden Company who have only last 
year’s r¢pertoire to fall back on. Who, for example, 
would willingly give £90 for a stage-box from now 
to December 20th, with the chance of seeing eight 
operas and not the chance of seeing the chief 
attraction of all—the Pantomime? ‘The panto- 
mime is excluded from the subscribers, so they 
pay on the average eleven guineas per opera. 
The advantage is far too meagre. 

That the Company should rely on the “ Afri- 
caine” as the chief feature of the enterprise is 
perfectly natural. They purchased the work on 
the faith of Mryrerprrr’s name, and committed 
themselves to its production, both with publishers 
and public, before even seeing it. But are they 
justified in relying on it to so large an extent as 
not to be prepared to replace the opera, in the 
event of failure, with something else? The 
“ Africaine’’ may prove unremunerative, and, in 
this case, the Company should not be reduced to 
surfeit the public with it, but should be in a posi- 
tion to provide a more popular substitute. And 
the means are at hand. After standing by for two 
years our old composers BALre and WALLACE still 
stand foremost in popularity: there has been 
found none worthy of displacing them. The deli- 
cacy of Mr. Wauuace’s health has certainly de- 
barred him from work of any kind of late, but 
operas both by him and Mr. Batre are in process 
of completion. The English Opera Company 
should mark this. Again Gounop—the most suc- 
cessful writer of late years—has a great and 
excellent work in “ Irene,” new to English ears. 
Surely the Company should take cognizance of a 
man like Gounop otherwise than by the pro- 
duction of an extravagant farce. 








THE DEAN OF ELY ON CHURCH MUSIC, 





Of all heads of capitular bodies there is none 
more good, more genial, more perceptive, more 
straightforward, and more thoroughly honest than 
Dr. Harvey Goopwin, Dean of Exy. At the 
great Church meeting held in Norwich the other 
day no dignitary was more warmly received or 
respectfully listened to; in fact, in enthusiastic 
sympathy and vigorous outbursts of applause, the 
Very Reverend Head of the Cathedral of the far- 
famed Fen Island carried the day. One secret of 
his success lay in the choice of his subject. He 
has taken upon himself to become a modern 
Tuurstan, and like the great Norman of Herr- 
warp’s days, he goes in for a large reform in the 
music of the Church. The Royal Academy of 
Music has now a committee sitting upon its past 
doings, which are without an apologist, and con- 
sidering amendments that may fall within the 
possible and snatch it from destruction. Dr. 





and if it does, it will to a great extent prejudice, 


Harvey Goopwin is a man of Napoleonic ideas, 


and cannot bear to lose time. The Cathedral, 
he says, is in a bad state and needs a committee 
of enquiry. I am the Committee; and now I tell 
you what it is, what it is not, and what it ought 
to be. Canons of Cathedrals, he declares, must be 
really and substantially working priests of their 
Church. The altars in these High Churches, in 
many enveloped during the whole week in some 
dingy red or green baize covering, must be put 
into a respectable attitude, and affording testimony 
of a much more frequent celebration of the great 
office of the Christian Church than it would seem 
really does take place at present in these places. 
He entertains a high opinion of church music, 
possibly feeling that there must be great good in 
that which has survived so much corruption in 
places where it ought to have been fostered; and 
that to raise the cathedral service to its proper 
pitch, ‘‘ the cathedral must be the musical school for 
the churches of the Diocese.” This point, the Dean 
urges, is of the highest value, and in estimating 
the right use of ,a cathedral foundation it ought 
never to have been overlooked or forgotten. There 
must be, he says, beauty in the music and 
good behaviour in the music-doers. ‘ How lovely 
are thy dwellings,” saith the psalmist, and, having 
reference to human nature and the importance of 
this fact—loveliness of everything pertaining to 
the house of God—the Dean is of opinion that 
“Cathedral musie should be the best which a 
diocese has in its power to offer to God.” As this 
cannot be done without composers and singers, 
Dr. Goopwin declares that all cathedral music 
should be of so exalted a character as will delight 
the genuine composer, exhilarate the singer, and 
stimulate both to exert their utmost abilities for 
the settlement of a musical service as faultless as 
possible. These opinions were received by the 
Dean's auditors at Norwich with acclamations of 
forty parson-power, and in such opinions no doubt 
all our readers will acquiesce. 

Every one knows that the Cathedral is the 
mother-church of its diocese—that it is the place 
for a high form of worship—built for the worship 
of the multitude—that the multitude ought to be 
there, and, if not there, things are ina bad position. 
The building is grand—the priests are learned— 
the revenue is large—surely the worship side of 
the church ought to be a match to these great 
advantages. Grandeur of worship ensures popu- 
larity. Solemn music is of universal attraction ; 
and good sense, artist-power, and a right faithful- 
ness in duty would at once enhance the value of 
cathedral gervices in the hearts of the people. 

Bad as may have been the state of the cathe- 
drals as to music, the Englishman, whether 
Churchman or Dissenter, has never lost his reve- 
rence and love of the old fane; “let me sing,” 
says the Churchman; “let me in to preach,” says 
the Dissenter; “let me in to see, to hear, and to 
do,” says every one—man, woman, and child. To 
compass this end, which both reason and religion 
avow to be a most proper one, the music must be 
put in such a state as will satisfy the divine, the 
artist, and the national mind. That which chiefly 
affects the people of the diocese is their share in 
the worship; more particularly,that part of it 
known as their answers or responses, the singiug 
of the psalms, the singing of the metrical hymn 
for the day, and the singing of the prose hymns, 
such as the Te Dewm, Benedictus, Magnificat, and 
Nune Dimittis. The anthem is, of course, that 
portion of worship which is to develope the power 
of the composer, and the resources of the choir, 
on the appropriate fact of the season. We utterly 
repudiate the notion that the choir of a cathedral 
have the right to take away the Te Deum, Jubilate, 
or any one of the prose hymns from the singiug 
of the laity. Now that the Office of the Eucharist 
is re-asserting its lawful and prominent position, 
there is no need for the continuance of such an ano- 
maly. The Office of the Holy Communion offers 
ample opportunities for choir singing. There are 
the Kyrie Eleisons, the Gloria Tibi, the Gratias Tibi, 
the Introit, the Sequence, the Credo, the Offertory 





Anthems, the Surswm corda, the Sanctus, the Pater- 
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noster, the Hymn at celebration, the Gloria in 
excelsis, and the post communion anthem. 

With such noble and marvellous inducements 
for the composition of great music, it is not to be 
borne that the general and solemn chant of the 
congregation should be wrenched out of their 
mouths, to gratify the vanity of some miserable 
concocter of wretched canticle music, and en- 
courage the sleepinessif not laziness of a choir, who 
only wake up to do what they call their individual 
“Jittle bit of fat.”” Weask the two professors of our 
universities, we ask the head of every musical 
conservatoire in Europe, whether there be a single 
Te Deum or Benedictus from the days of Ta.uis 
down to the present time worth the sacrifice of the 
people’s song in these hymns? Let us refer to 
Norwich and the singing of the Magnificat, but 
some few days ago, at the church of St. Lawrence 
in that city. The Standard newspaper records 
this fact in these words: “The great feature of the 
St. Lawrence service is the Magnificat, at which 
point the whole body of clergy and choir quitting 
their places in the chancel, grouped themselves 
upon the steps of the altar, and amid clouds of 
incense from the censers of crimson-vested young 
thurifers, chant the well known canticle to one 
of those massive Gregorian tones which do cer- 
tainly appear so singularly adapted to the pur- 
poses of congregational singing.” And is a 
singing like this—a scene which appears to have 
wrought up a crowded congregation to the utmost 
pitch of enthusiasm—to be set on one side, nay, 
altogether lost to the cathedral and the church, 
because an infatuated and incompetent choir itch 
to show off the infinitesimal smallness of their 
ability in “King’s in F,” or “Cooke’s in G.” 
What expression of internal feeling can be found 
in music like this?—the senseless result of a quack- 
learning, a stupid conventionality which finds 
no echo in the popular breast, which carries no 
sympathetic relation between choir and congre- 
gation, posessessing neither the monotony of 
force nor the pretence of feeling—reflecting no 
credit to the head and none to the heart. The 
ideal light, the dramatic conception, the devo- 
tional emotion of the Magnificat forms together 
one of the grandest inspirations of Holy Writ :— 

“He hath shewed strength.” 

“He hath scattered the proud.” 

“He hath put down the mighty.” 
“He hath exalted the meek.” 

“He hath filled the hungry.” 

“The rich he hath sent empty away.” 
“He hath remembered his mercy.” 
“He hath holpen Israel.” 


And then follow the revelation of the great reason 
of all these marvels :— 

The Oath that He swore to Abraham— 

The Promise that He made to the Forefathers, 
and, 

To his children’s children, for ever and for 
ever, 

Think of the setting of this Oath by Mozarr— 
certainly the finest movement that Mozarr ever 
wrote, and, of its class, we incline to imagine the 
grandest movement ever written by mortal pen— 
and then place yourself, reader, in a Cathedral 
on some Sunday afternoon and see before your 
eyes one tiny boy, a squeaking counter-tenor, and 
& growling bass whining through that smallest 
possible form of the terzetto, which in a Cathedral 
is called “A Verse,” and in a school of music 
closely approximating to such an effete glee as 
that “In paper case,” or “O Bird of Eve.” 

The Dean of Ely evidently feels the unfitness 
of music like this for the requirements of his 
church. He tells us of the want, and suggests 
the remedy. The remedy clearly lies in the men 
andthe money. Every cathedral must have its 
maitrise for church music. It is the mother of 
music, and every mother must have a nursery. 
It is not enough to find in its organist a good 
accompanist, a decent pianoforte player, and the 
Possessor of a few stray rules of vocalisation. 
There must be a master for singing—one possess- 





ing the ability to teach a boy to form the note, 

and command his gamut. Alongside of this 

master there should be also the rhythmopaist, 

one well skilled in language rhythms, and their 

proper expression in song, more particularly so 

with regard to the psalms. 

Referring to the lives of the most distinguished 

interpreters of the highest form of drama, we 

cannot but be amazed at the great care taken to 

procure—first a perfect intonation, and secondly, 

the utmost rectitude of articulation in language. 

But few are aware of what is gained by the proper 

accentuation of a syllable, or the just appreciation 

of a word, and the grasp of what are known under 

the term—intentional tones. 

In every verse of the psalms there lies “a point 
to seize,” and the perception of this point will 

give a feeling to the expression, which will be 

taken as coming from the heart, although, in fact, 

it may be only from the lips. The cathedral choir 

stand as precentors to the congregation, and their 

delivery of the poetry of the psalms will govern 

the delivery of the congregation. Should the 
choir gabble over this poetry in an unintelligible 
manner, the congregation must do the same; the 
power possessed by proper diction alone will be 
lost, and there can be no place for the portraiture 
of any feeling. Every cathedral should have a 
master in this phonic science, in order that the 
psalms shall be chanted in rhythmical rule, every 
verse, in fact, marked out as to its harmonious 
form in language. 

Every child in a cathedral choir should be con- 
sidered as one consecrated to the service of sacred 
song. A grievous and sad thing it is to find that 
when a boy loses his voice he is discharged from 
his cathedral, and little or no care taken either of 
his worldly or eternal interests. He has seen 
much which has given him but a low notion of the 
supermundane character of religious life, and he 
has experienced the results of a charity that is con- 
fined within the walls of the precincts. The choir 
boy not infrequently, when arrived at maturity, 
laughs at priests, and escapes into the mistiness 
of a semi-scepticism. This recklessness for their 
young on the part of mother churches must be 
amended. Boys possessing good voices should not 
be lost sight of, and those indicating the poetical 
temperament and a talent for the creation of 
music should be carefully trained and educated to 
the profession of composersof church music. With- 
out this there can be no proper cathedral library 
of church song, and as it is too much to suppose 
that all cathedral organists are endowed with the 
ability properly to teach musical composition, there 
should be a master in the science apportioned to 
some three or four cathedrals, whose duty it would 
be to select from the schools a fixed number of 
boys demonstrating a natural talent, and to take 
them through a proper course of study, such as 
they would receive in any accredited continental 
conservatory. 

The duties of cathedral chorister lead to a 
general taste in music; the boy has a common- 
sense view of what is right. He hates all exag- 
geration, and laughs at the eccentrical school. 
His seven years’ apprenticeship to Bible song has 
become with him so much a tradition that he 
cannot bear the trivial, the bombastic, or the 
absolutely wicked. He may fall into sentimentali- 
ties over a slow triple-timed glee, and when at 
the opera may swear at the “ Africaine,” but he 
will flush at a Bacn’s Fugue, and madly encore 
the ensemble of the “ Don Juan.” The ground was 
good ground for the reception of seed, and some 
seed of the right sort has taken root. Itisof lads 
of this class that we presume the Dean of Ety 
spoke of when declaring that “ the cathedral ought 
to be the musical school for the church of a diocese,” 
and a place for stimulating the composer of 
church music to the production of a school of 
composition which, by its elaborate and erudite 
character, and its adaptability to the materiel on 
which it has to work, would be fitting to the 





purposes of divine worship, and honourable to the 
cathedral 


THE AFRICAINE AT COVENT GARDEN, 





Pure English Opera never made such a steady 
advance as when in the hands of Sroracy the 
composer, aman of most extensive acquaintance 
with foreign operas and of keen perception; seeing 
at a glance what would bear translation and prove 
acceptable to the English ear. That which had 
become popular in Italy and France, which had 
been acknowledged by all Europe to be fine music 
and every way suited to dramatic purposes, 
Srorace either inserted in his opera as it stood, 
or if in his mind requiring alteration made such 
judicious changes with such prudence and such 
good taste that he in most instances met with the 
greatest success. With the learning of the German, 
and the sparkling brilliancy of the Italian he 
combined a thorough insight into the English 
mind, and his good practival common sense led him 
to make many beautiful adaptations from con- 
tinental sources, and in this way he managed to 
raise the general taste of the music loving public, 
and also to fill the pockets of the publishers. In 
truth the English opera has ever relied on the 
foreign; ARNE in his “ Artaverves’”’ put on the 
Italian, and Keniy, Dieprn, and Bisnor were 
ready enough to seize hold of all things to which 
approbation had already attached by the general 
consent of the public. In these days we irrigate the 
operatic field in England with an occasional whole- 
sale adaptation of a foreign opera and greatly to 
our advantage. The “Freyschiitz” in its Anglican 
version, the “‘ Azor” and “ Zemira” of Sronr at 
Covent Garden, the “ Alchymist’’ at Drury Lane, 
and the terrible inflictions of ‘The Robber’s Bride,” 
and “ The Vampire” at the (now) Lyceum theatre 
created a want for a pure English opera composer, 
and in Epwarp Lopgr, BatFr, MAcFARREN, and 
many other professors the want has been more or 
less supplied. 

The opportunities for a perfect education with 
our operatic composers are scant and stinted in 
comparison with those on the Continent, and all 
real advance has been with the foreign school, 
The foreigner receives a better and surer training: 
there are no stops, no gaps, he is always doing, 
and of necessity always advancing. When there- 
fore an opera by one of these ever-flourishing 
composers becomes of European interest, it is at 
once put into English dress and placed alongside 
of the more sober and sedate companions of An- 
glican manufacture. This is of high advantage 
to the public, to our singers, and the profession 
generally, and occasionally a mine of gold to the 
fortunate publisher. The “ Faust” of Gounop 
has put every face into smiles, In the forth- 
coming opera of the “ Africaine” there will be 
much exposition of joy and grief, love and hatred, 
smiles and scowls, sunshine and storm, and every 
possible conjuncture of difficulty, emergency, haste, 
hesitation, dismay, and distress will be crowded 
on the stage, however gross, however glaring; and 
the audience will have ample opportunities in 
indulging in all possible varieties of the melo- 
drama; but whatever.the good sense and good 
taste of our countrymen may settle down to with 
regard to the ingenuities of M. Scrisz, the 
librettist, a great result is certain to attend a 
continued performance of this the last work of its 
composer. No music in the world has ever been 
so marvellously disposed for the orchestra; how- 
ever teeming ‘the book” may be with outrageous 
absurdities, MzYERBEER’s monster will always be 
a delicate monster, coruscating with the rarest 
jewels that a wise head and an all-powerful hand 
could set with an assured certainty of success. 
Possibly there may not be the fire of his younger 
days, but there will be concentrated force ; not the 
first press of the grape, but the harmony-flavour 
and the bright bee’s wing which only time can 
give. It will call up many remembrances and a 
new sense of past delights. 

But the real effect of popularising this pasticcio 
will be that of educating the ears of our country- 
men to varieties of rhythmical forms, manifesta- 








tions of great power, and 9 constant stream of the 
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highest exhibition of operatic art. Art is best 
taught by example, and out of the theatre our 
composers have no field for study or for exercise. 
The public will not like the “ Africaine” for its 
solos, its duets, its trios, or ensembles, but the 
public will learn there is something more to be 
done with these forms than has been done, and 
the public will wait in expectation that English 
composers will profit by the lesson, and set to 
work with a view of applying the immense mass 
of new material lying in the score of the “ Afri- 


caine’ in such a way as may prove more agreeable 
to English habits and English tastes, Every new 
work of any value takes away from the originality 


of the last of its kind, and there is no patent for 
the self-keeping of thought or the wit in artistic 
work. Meryerserer is justly honoured with the 
crown his great talent and his enormous industry 
have gained for him. He wrote under much pre- 
judice; the production of his early operas were 
attended with difficulties and embarrassments ;— 
he lived to see all these things vanish, and write 
what he would he was certain to receive both at- 
tention and approbation. He is now the classic— 
the great artist to be studied and plundered; the 
ass will make a meal out of him, the jackdaw 
pluck a feather from him. He can make the in- 
animate, impassioned—the cold, fervid—the stupid, 
perceptive—and whatever may be the money-value 
of his last opera at Covent Garden, it is certain to 
prove of the utmost importance in deepening the 
foundationsof artistic acquirements, and advancing 
the general taste of the community. 





THEATRES AND CONVENTICLES. 





The town of Nottingham has lately been the 
arena of a very foolish discussion. Little places 
frequently make wp for their want of importance 
in the scale of creation by big assertions and in- 
tolerance of opinion; little places are frequently 
the home of narrow sects. The Rev. J. A. Baxrer, 
who is minister of one of the Independent chapels 
in Nottingham, is one of those people who are 
bigotedly assertive of the bounds of right and 
wrong, drawing their distinctions from the nar- 
rowest prejudices. The Rev. Baxter is a divine 
who deals largely in condemnation, and appor- 
tions it out freely to those that have the mis- 
fortune to differ from Independent principles. 
There was a Baxter once who wrote “The Saint's 
Rest,”’ but this Baxter, if he took to literature, 
would be more likely to edit “ The Sinner’s Tor- 
ment.” The world is full of sinners, according to 
the Baxterian school, and the sinners are to be 
choked off with the aid of rhetoric brimstone. 
Such sinners as love music, and enjoy balls, and 
frequent theatres are especially malignant to the 
Baxterian eye, and unsavoury in the Baxterian 
nostrils. Preparatory to the removal of such 
malefactors from every prospect of future hap- 
piness, it is necessary to make a holocaust of them 
in the pulpits; and the Grand Inquisitor of the 
Baxterian Inquisition is never so happy as when 
fulminating anathemas which shall aggravate the 
designs of Providence in the disposal of the 
sinners. 

About a fortnight ago a new theatre was opened 
at Nottingham, in the very teeth of the Rev. 
Baxter. Viewing a theatre as the essence of sin, 
the dissenting minister judged it his duty on the 
previous Sunday to dispose of the future life of 
everybody connected with the establishment. 
There was no doubt about it in Baxrer’s mind. 
As certainly as he, Baxrer, was assured of salva- 
tion on the strength of being a dissenter, so cer- 
tainly were actors, play-writers, supers, ballet, 
orchestra, and Mr. WattEr Monrcomery doomed 
to eternal torture on the strength of their being 
theatrical. Unfortunately for the repose of Not- 
tingham Mr. Waurer Monrcomery heard the 
sermon. In a moment of amiable weakness he 
had gone to Baxter's conventicle, and had the 
satisfaction of finding his future career carefully 
mapped out for him. In Mr. Monraomery’s 
words, “On the Sabbath ‘previous to the 








opening of the new theatre I had listened with 
horror and indignation to a discourse from the 
pulpit, in which the professors, patrons, and yeneral 
supporters of our gentle art were condemned to 
the most terrible eternity. I could not believe 
that any man could he found in the present cen- 
tury who would deliberately inflame a congre- 
gation with the most vindictive passions, turning 
the holy house of prayer into a bear garden re- 
sounding with responsive howls at every fresh 
denunciation. A heavy responsibility rests upon 
such preaching. It would not have surprised me 
to have seen my beautiful theatre in flames at the 
hand of some excited fanatic an hour after that 
fiery attack.” The minister of the gospel of peace 
was evidently an old hand at denunciation, and a 
fillip must have been lent to his enjoyment of 
eettling Mr. MontcomEry’s soul by the spectacle 
of Mr. Monraomery growing more and more 
indignant at the prospect. 

But unfortunately for Mr. WatreR Monrtao- 
MERY’s good sense he brought up the grievance a 
night or two after in his opening speech at the 
inauguration of the new theatre. ‘ Recognised,” 
he said, “as our profession is by the highest in the 
land, we have little to fear from the clouded in- 
tellects and narrow prejudices of a limited few, 
but even they shall be convinced (if they will 
come amongst us) that there is nothing incon- 
sistent in the following our profession and wear- 
ing ‘the light yoke of that Lord of love who 
stilled the rolling wave of Galilee.” It was a 
pity he said this. Not that there is anything 
untrue in it; not but what the dramatic 
profession is recognised by Royalty itself (for 
whom Baxrer would be compelled to pray 
if he were a Churchman, but whom he may 
be allowed to condemn as he is a chapel man), 
and by the best and highest of all the world’s 
workers; not but what an actor may be as good 
a Christian as a clergyman, and is sometimes a 
better; but still the words had best been left 
unsaid. The stage, just before the curtain rises 
on a drama, is not a fit platform for religious 
polemics: neither is it advisable to introduce 
sacred names into a theatrical prologue, especially 
to weave them into a little claptrap verse. Even 
Mr. Wesster parodied his grace before meat on 
the memorable occasion when he implored the 
blessing of SHAKsPEARE’s spirit; and Mr. Monr- 
aomERY should have left out the holy name. Not 
that we would think him guilty of irreverent 
feeling in introducing it. We are assured he 
brought out his speech with as much honest 
fervour as ever inspired preacher in pulpit, for 
there is nothing an ordinarily good liberal Chris- 
tian feels so much as the charge of atheism 
which some sectarian bigot brings against him. 
But Mr. Monrcomery’s introducing a topic which 
he could have afforded to contemn had the effect 
of provoking a reply from Baxrer, who accused 
him of blasphemy in his next Sunday’s sermon. 
Of course there was no blasphemy in the matter: 
the strongest accusation could be that of in- 
appropriateness of place. If it is not blasphemy 
for a preacher to devote a special man to perdi- 
tion, it is certainly no blasphemy for the man to 
deny the preacher's right so to devote him. Mr. 
Montgomery now feeling he was in for it, wrote 
to the papers, calling on Baxter to make him a 
full reparation for the assertion; to which the 
dissenter replied that he was justified in calling 
any speech immoral and blasphemous which con- 
nected the theatrical profession with the wearing 
ot the yoke of Curist. So he refuses to apologise; 
and Mr. Montaomery has written a reply, but 
cannot move BAXTER. 

To attempt to convince so narrow-minded a 
zealot who refuses to believe that that Yoke 
was meant for any but Independent chapel-goers, 
might well be a hopeless task. There always have 
been men who circumscribed the good intentions 
of Providence to their own immediate circle, and 
there always will be such. It is useless to reply to 
them. Heaven, in the opinion of this bigot, is popu- 
lated with Baxrzrs alone, and the blessed derive 


great consolation from the torment of the millions 
who have loved art in their day. He is consistent 
at all events in his detestation of the stage, for 
the stage has exposed bigotry and quackery from 
olden times. Moire drew a Tartuffe. SHAKEs- 
PEARE has put into the mouth of Laertes a certain 
sentence commencing “I tell thee, churlish priest,” 
which is rather hard on some divines. It is men 
like the Independent fulminator who do all the 
harm to religion, but they will never see it, they 
cannot see it. It is better to let them rave, and 
we advise Mr. Montaomery to do so with BaxTer 
—or, if he fears a fanatical discourse may incite 
the congregation to violence, to take out a 
summons against the dealer in brimstone and 
bind him over to keep the peace. 





SHAKESPEARE’S REALISER. 





Little tangible is known of the great age when 
SHAKESPEARE lived. In some respects the Eliza- 
bethan time is one of the most strongly defined 
periods of history. We can see the brilliant 
court, the head of which is still regarded as some- 
thing more than a flirty and rather frail middle- 
aged woman in large crinoline; the romance 
attaching to the age of ruffles and puffs, enhanced 
too by the light which SHakesPEARE and Jonson 
and RaveiGcH cast on it, colours the time in which 
ELizABETH reigned, and marks it red in history’s 
calendar. We know Euizaspetu the Queen, and 
LeIcEsTER, and Bureau, and Bacon, and the 
gallant Sir Watrer, and headstrong Essex, and 
doubtful Mary of Scotland; and the sinister 
figure of Spanish Puriure and the brilliancy 
attaching to the defeat of the Armapa, and the 
shadows cast by preceding and subsequent reigns 
—sombre hues thrown by bigoted Mary and 
conceited James—all serve to render the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Queen brilliant in our 
eyes. But subject to the test of analysis 
and apart from the gloze of romance cast on 
that time by Sir Witrer Scort, the days 
of ExizaseTH are hard to realise. Of SHAKE- 
SPEARE's inner life we know but little. He hada 
pale long intellectual face with a pointed beard ; 
he married ANN HatHaway, whom he seems to 
have tenderly loved; he wrote words which have 
become the liturgy of our work-a-day lives: that 
is the extent of our knowledge of him, excepting 
perhaps our consciousness that he was interested 
in the Globe Theatre which was burnt down. Of 
his merits as an actor of his own pieces we have 
faint indication, save that he sometimes played 
the king in his own historical pieces and was no 
great acquisition, being perhaps a kind of a 
Watrer Lacy of the seventeenth century. 

Among the realisers of SHAKESPEARE’s con- 
ceptions the name of RicHarp BursaGeE stands 
best defined. He was the son of a player, born 
somewhere about 1564, and thus was SHAKESPEARE’S 
age. When the Globe Theatre was licensed for 
acting by pseudo-sagacious James in 1603, the 
name of BuRBAGE occurs next to that of WinL1am 
SHAKESPEARE. The obscurity attaching to all 
that time prevents us from gleaning anything 
of his merits except the eulogistic testimony 
which was called forth by his death in 1619. Like 
many others before and since he was estimated at 
his highest worth when the world had lost him. 
An elegy written on him and preserved in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of the present century 
expatiated in full on his merits, and thus 
concluded :— 

‘What a wide world was in that little space— 

Thyself a world, the globe thy fittest place ! 

Thy stature small, but every thought and mood 

Might throughly from thy face be understood ; 

And his whole action he could change with ease, 

From ancient Lear to youthful Pericles. 

But let me not forget the chiefest part 

Wherein beyond the rest he moved the heart— 

The grieved Moor made jealous by a slave, 

Who sent his wife to fill a timeless grave : 





He slew himself upon the bloody bed. 
All these and many more are with him dead.” 
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One of the few events known of his time was that 
he was in the Globe Theatre when it was burnt down 
in 1613. SwaxespEare had retired from active work 
at that time for his native town Stratford. With 
that disaster was lost every trace of the hand- 
writing of the great author as preserved in his 
dramas, for they were stored in that rotunda-like 


edifice. The play of the evening, ‘All this is 
true,” is supposed to be a revival of ‘ Henry the 
Fighth” under a new name. The scene is comme- 
morated in a ballad of the time, entitled, “ On the 
Pitiful Burning of the Globe Playhouse,” a stanza 
of which runs thus :-— 
* Out ran the knights, out ran the lords, 
And there was great ado; 
Some lost their hats, some lost their swords, 
Then out ran Burpace too. 
The reprobates, though drunk on Monday, 
Prayed for the fool and Henry Conpy. 
Oh, sorrow! pitiful sorrow, and yet 
All this is true.” 

BuRBAGE appears to have been a painter in oil 
as well as an actor. His death caused general 
sorrow, for the poets lay under deep obligations to 
him for realising their conceptions; and elegiac 
stanzas in plenty commemorated his loss. One of 
these says :— 

‘“ Astronomers and star-gazers this year 

Write but of four eclipses. Five appear, 

Death interposing Bursace; and their staying 

Hath made a visible eclipse of playing. 
“Staying,” in the sense of “hindering,” refers to 
the prohibition of actors from performing on 
account of the death of AnnE of Denmark, wife of 
James I., who died a fortnight before BurBaGE, 
so that the two calamities happened in the same 
year. 

He earned his reward even in his lifetime, 
leaving property to the amount of £300 per an- 
num, which was worth £1200 of our own day. 
He was buried in the church of St. Lzeonarp’s, 
Shoreditch, and the epitaph on his grave marked 
his profession in concise terms, for it consisted of 
the simple words :—“ Exit Burpaae.” 
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For large melody and captivating treatment 
there has been no Song like this since the days 
of ““Ccme into the Garden, Maud.” 
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. 6 tee onitent in a bie lente state ! !” The grand 
Air for Soprano from Gounod’s “ Irgy,” as sung by 

Madme. Lemmens-Sherrington. Price 2s. 6d. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





66 iy him forth through the night.” From 
Gounod’s ‘Trenr,” escri by the press as 

“the most pathetic strain in all the range of modern compo- 

sition.”” As sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 





THE Procession March, Solo 4s., Duet 5s. Book 
of Airs, by Caucort, Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s. ; The Valse, 
Solo, 2s. 6d. ; Duet, 38. ; Réverie Orientale, + Caprice, 
Turkish Chorus, 2s. 6d. ; Greek Chorus, 2s, 6d. ; Fantaisie, mm 
Kru GER, &e., &e., for Pianoforte, from Gemnet'o Gren Opera, 
**TRENE.”” 

Cramer & Co. vesnni 201, mageenaet. 











66 AVID Singing beiee Saul. ” This admired 
semi-sacred Scena, by Borpgss, for all voices, in D, 

C, and B, illustrated, 3s. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-st street. 


OT all Forgot.” The lovely Ballad, as sung 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. The song of the 

season emphatically, 3s. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 





201, Regent-street. 
66 DALE fr p= from my Lady’s Lattice.’”’—In D 
and B. A beautiful Tenor romance, by Victron 
Masst. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


HE SYLVAN ECHO. 
song by Masini. Price 3s, 
CaamEn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent -street. 

















A very pleasing echo 


EX AVANT. Galop brillant. FEeLper. 4s, 





Gr EN LUMIERE. Caprice. Nouuer. 4s. 





A PRIERE POUR TOI. 


Feiper. 33. 


Nocturne. 





IRS, carefully selected and arranged for 
Concertina and Pianoforte, by RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


There is a flower that bloometh .... 
No. 1 { Scenes that are brightest ..............05 \ Maritana 
aks: | *5 >> Weonteppinemuanenssennnane Robin Hood 
{ The Convent Cell........cccccccees : 
No. 3 \ Twas rank & fame that tempted thee i Rose of Castille 
No. 4.. Quanto é bella, Quanto é cara...... L’Elisire d’Amore 
No. 5 {i Ah! Dove maine andarono ............ Anna Boleno 
mcg: 4g ean Beatrice di Tenda 
wee’ rit, hear my prayer ...........++ 
No. 6 {are ihle cup of spay a... ‘ “21: Liuartine 
Price 2s. each. 


Cramer And Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
Cramer & Co.’s Pianoforte Guiery, 209, Ragene-cteest. 


“paint to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
Mr. J. 8. GROGAN, Selector of Musical 

practically engaged "in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broadweod 
and Erard). Fee, 10s. 6d. 

square, Belgravia, London. 


“THE MAYFAIR MISCELLANY” 


AND LADIES’ OWN REPERTOIRE, 
With which is incorporated the ‘‘ Musical Monthly.” 


ONTENTS OF No.1, OCTOBER, 1865: 
Pee Temptation. 





In the Clouds. 

A Modern Cinderalla. 
Very Strong Snuff. 
The Ordeal. 


New Sone :-— 
‘sOLITUD =B,” 
By ©. Govnop. 
Price One Shilling. 
59, Fleet-street, E.C.; Edin- 
‘utcheson Campbell ; Dublin ;-— 


London :—Adams & Fran 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


pe rmny yh TA gutaae 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS. —By special 
Instruments (16 years 
82, St. George’s-road, Warwick- 





| eehenaied BROOK. Idyll. Fenprr. 3s. 





|) eee AT MORN. Nowuer. 4s. 





OUVENIR DE _ BRIGHTON. 


Noiist. 8. 


Rew” BRILLANT. Nowuer. 4s. 


Redowa. 





TT! above charming New Pianoforte Com 
positions just published. 
Cramen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 





weve VOCALISES, for Soprano or Tenor, by 
J. J. Masset, Professor of Singing at the Conservatoire de 

Musique, Paris ; Musical Director of Maison Impériale de 

St. Denis. Price 7s. 6d. These exercises have been approved 

and adopted by the Commission d’Etudes of the Conservatoire de 
‘aris. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regert-street. 
GRETTON’S MENUETTO 


TRIONFALE. 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 








THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 


THE AMY WALTZ, 


BY 
J. LEVY. 


Beautifully Illustrated, 
Price Four SxHi.1Nes. 


Caanzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
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SO2ZRAMER & CO. LIMITED 
Ca ON HIRE the following *ianofortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wiTHouT 
J any rarTHER PAYMENT wuaTever, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut - - - - - - 1o Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut - 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut - - - - - 20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c, may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 
ws 


YiVERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. | 





DLLLPOerrrmrermrmrmmnm" we 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE, 


NNT ATMS 


Ey 


la | ¢ J? 


- . 

‘ @ 7 . y y,) es : we Bis 

ACR AMER'S Po LANOE ORTE We 
(FXTbe Werargest in TE acope), 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC 


By C. GODFREY 


(BANDMASTER SCOTS FUSILIER GUARDS). 















THEM FPLORENCH VALS +E. 


A Bouquet of beautiful Melodies, with an exquisite Illustration, 4s. 





THE MAYFAIR GALOP- 


This spirited and catching Galop is decidedly the favourite of the Season. Brilliantly Illustrated, 4s. 


QUEEN OF THE ISLES QUADRILLE. 


Founded on the most popular Motifs of Gounod’s charming Opera, ‘“ IREnz.” With an exquisite 
Frontispiece, 4s. 








CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


WA 


VE! 
Vol 


MA 
MO) 


RO! 
ROE 
ARI 
ASC 


BER 
BLU 


CHA 
FAV 


Gins 
Gov 
HEL 
HER 
Jon 


NAU 
NOL 
» 


POL 
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Music Warehouse, 201, Regent street. 
Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Regent-street. 
ESSRS. CRAMER & CO. (Limited) have lately 
N published the following Compositions :— s. d. 
I.—FOR VOICE, ENGLISH. 
ARDITI—“Oh, touch the ivory keys again!” .......... 
Beauty Sleep (L’Ardita)...... “ 
Dream of Home ( Bacio).. 
Gondolier’s Last Good- night. 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (as sung by) 

A Song of Mystery. WUE POPES 0s... <cvs-cneaess 
ASC HER—The Cavalier’s Steed. In EandC .......... 
BALFE—She sleeps! though not a star ............000. 

,, Ah, could T but relive the past! ..... 
BENEDICT—My Home in Cloudland. In D and 3. 
BLU MENTHAL, J.—A Day-dream. Arietta 
. Thoughts of thee .............04. 
“*T prithee give me back my heart” 
BORDESE, L.—David singing before Saul. Scena. In 
8g | eee 
COLOMB, CAPT.—“ Balaklava’... ....00..cecsssseeees 
DELAMERE—My Lady’s Glove... .. 0.2... 0000 seve ce cece 
FAVARGER—The Angel Guide .. cegniith:weteun cae 
GABRIEL, V.—Little Golden Hair. In DandC ..,.... 
~ Breeze and the Harp. InCandD ...... 
as <>) at agetedaaadateia bees 
Ladye Mabel . eidion 
gouNop—« For lack of gold he left me.” 
Titiens. In AandG.... ne seth be 
“ Hero to Leander.” In c ond D ji satan ee 
“The Lark Song.” Vocal Waltz. In A and C 
= a a L 
ee Medjé.. mipiaeaes woke tout 
LEVEY—Coo ! says the gentle dome. ‘i Gand F 

= Hurrah for the Bombardier! In AandF .... 

LOCHIEL—The Covenanter’s Bridal... 

“ Heather Bell.. emia be ose se cant 
MACFARREN—T've watched him iA arin wales we to Ra's 
Wear this flow’r . petite enn se neni 
M ASINI, F.—The Sylvan Echo. Song Minti insees 
MASSE, VICTOR—“‘ Pale from my =r 's duties. . 
Serenade .... . 

MORI—Sunshine of Love.. 

», Maid of the silver mail.. 
NICOLAI—The happy Dawn of of Day. 
PERRING—Beware !....... 

RANDEGGER—Round with her, boys 1 Yo- ho! In C, 

B, and G ; 3 
REICHARDT—The Haunting Thought .. 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY—The celebrated ‘‘ Leah’s stand 

In E, D, and C.. 3 
Anita, ‘The C’ hieftain’ ‘SW ‘ife” Y 

FandA 
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” 
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‘*In the hour of my distress.” ) 
Sacred Song .. ‘ 

WALLACE, W. VINCENT—‘‘A holy calm, a , peace di- 

vine,” the companion song to “‘ Sweet Spirit’.. 

“ DER aE Gee WE WOU i600 66-0669. 06 side eee 
VERDI—“ Swiftly thro’ the West.” Boat Song ..... 

VOLKSLIEDER—Die Sternilein.. pia anaes 

ro Das Schwabenmidchen . woeccees 

= Ach wie ist’s Miglich .... 


Il.—DUETS. 
MACFARREN—Ne’er yield thy soul ......++ 
MORI—Bright as love’s dream ........... 
» The fall of the leaf. 
meee: OP Sails chsh a0e vate nsesceseenve 
” Child’s Vision. 8.C. . , 
ROBERTI, GIULIO—Mirth. For ‘Female Voices . 


»” »” 


oo 
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oo 


oo co oo co Go 
o 
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{1I.—PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
ARDITI—E Amor del Mondo........sceccsseceeccceees 
ASCHER—Chant des Naiades.......... 
BERGER, B.—Waverley .....00..00000 csccccccescecee 
BLUMENTHAL —La Stella... .. 0.000000 cece cece cece cece 
” EE nahn neh 00 es00-4n: deanna as 
” ir teon tet on00 seus 
” Chant Religieux ...... 
” Solace scl 
” Les Folatres ........ (sisideiesenct e 
Weaving a dream. Melody .. 
CHAMPION, SUCHET—Chant Triomphale 





Pe OOOO Oe 





FAVARGER—Stradella Fantaisie, . ja v0ebeneneeesones 
” Masaniello ditto . TRIMINTRINTE TT eeeceee 
” Mélodie Russe ...... eeaaeteess 
” Pandora. Bluette de Salon eeNstesemnan 


rance 


” The Brawling Brook. Idyll . 

” Ma Pritre pour toi. Nocturne 

” Valerie. Romance .. Rb amie een ns 
GITS—Les Masques. Caprice Etude ........ 

» Rose and Blanche. Polka Caracteristique. . 0 e000 00 


GOUNOD—Four 80 
ngs without words, each ............ 
HELLER—Pas Noble 


HERZ—L'Ktoile du Nord...............- 
HESS—David singing before Saul .......... 
JOHNSON—Revel of the Syrens. Caprice.. ov eeee 
NAVI Moonlight on the ocean. Barcarole. os0ce ee 
NOL ANN—Au Revoir. Réverie Solitaire ...... e006 
“OLLET—The Dream at Morn. Reverie ...... ee 
” Les Ondes en Lumiére, Caprice Nocturne. we 
” a de Brighton. Redowa . 
ndo Brillant ............ 
POLYDORE DE VOS—Volkslied aus Thuringe .. 
” ” Schwabisches Volkslied Morceau 






ccocoscoocooooososcooacooocoooaseoanooooooaaocoo 
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CRAMER & CO.'S NEW WORKS—continued. 


PONCE DE LEON—Les Hussards de la Reine Galop... 4 0 
RHODES—Les Cloches de I'Eglise ..... — 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY—Wear this flower | Helv elly n).. 26 
os Cujus animam, Solo 4s.; Duet 4 0 

** Leah.” Transcription wee 8 SD 

ROBINSON, MRS. JOSEPH—Elf-Land .............. 4 0 
a esi ne vt on 40 00 3 0 

SAL AM AN —Epemies CMSB... ccccnccsvecs £ Seceees 40 
SELLE—Symphony of Spring..............sseeeeeeeees 4 0 
2 La Douce Rosée. Morceau de Salon .......... 3 6 
SILAS—Gavotte ..... at Daan eet screenees & o 
SUREN NE—Reverie @’ Amour 3 6 
TOMS—Polonaise Brillante............cessccceceseeess 4 0 





WALLACE—Prelude and scherz0........csseseeeseesee 5 


= 


IV.—DANCE MUSIC. 


CLARKE—Witches’ Own Galop............seeeeeeeeeee 8 0 
COOTE—Merry Wives’ Quadrille ............s0ceeeeeee 4 0 
‘i She Stoops to Conquer, ditto...............08 4 0 
D’'ALEMBERT—Woman in Mauve. Waltz............ 4 0 
Wild Irish Girl. — cvsotecccceese € @ 

DE VILLI ERS—Donato Galop . pe 4 0 
= Donato Quadrille.. 40 
Poppies Red V. also. > a 

GIORZ A—Limited Liability Galop sssvesersscee & D 
GODFREY—Coldstream Guards’ Quadrille Wiesseme. 
LABITZK Y—The Morning Star. Waltz .............. 4 0 
MARRIOTT—Helvellyn Galop ............seseceseseee 4 £0 
- e TE iii teres 3S 

- i BEE sidedcmucsimwnuwi & © 
Dark Eyes Valse cccensccccecovece BS O 
MONTGOMERY —Starry Night Mazurka bapteniene aces 
WALLERSTEIN—The Tempest. Galop ........s.0.5. 4 0 
WARREN—River Sprite Quadrille ..........ceseeeeeee BO 
ra Sleeping Queen Quadrille ..........+0..0 8 0 


Specially prepared Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music on 
application. 


ALL NEW MUSIC SENT AT HALF-PRICE, 
Cramer and Co, Limited, 201, Regext-street. 


For the Pianoforte ) Department, § see > other advertisements. 


Adopted by the Board of ‘Professor of the National College 


Music. 
TREATISE ‘ON HARMONY, 


Translated and adapted from the German of 
ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER 


(Professor at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig), 
BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 





Caansn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTES. 


f iggeyes favourite Instruments are now in stock 
at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Reeznt Street, in the fol- 
lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 





Guineas. 
SP DME aire tact saecen dees. cenneasccevacesesseeaes Ie 
In Buack WaALner . Desighabeenehes 


In Brounen WAIKUS .. ...40+ 0.00000 cscs een coe 





R ow & 
In Rosewood ...... “ sore. @ 
In Pear TREE, TO RESEMBLE | Exonr.. 28 
In Rosgwoop, with Aubert Fatt... o200e-00 - ae 
In Burk WALNUT, WITH ALBERT Fat... wim Ie 
Ditto, with Trusses AND SHAPED Enps.......... 88 
In Pottarp Oak, Ditto ........4. 4 
Ix Marte ayp Gotp, ALBERT Fat 4 AND > Taveszs «45 
Is Figurep Cepar, WITH Do. Do........0e000c008 45 
In OtivE Woop, witH Do. Do.......eceseeeeeee 45 
In Satin Woop anv Goxp, witH Do. Do. ........ 48 
In ConoMANDEL AND Goup, witH Do. Do. ........ 50 
In AmBoyna AND GoLp, witH Do. Do. ....... 52 


(The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of these 

instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas. ] 
FOR INDIA. Guineas 

In Sonrp MAnoGany, packed in Zinc and Shipped.. 40 
Ditto, with Folding-up Keyboard ..........ss0005 45 

CRAMER and Co. Liurrep have been induced, from the very 
extensive popularity attained by their Piangrrss, to manufacture 
them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired. Their Pranerrzs are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
rococo or unsubstantial. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 
applies to ALL the above MODELS. 


THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 
Dealers ; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and CO, 
will forward them direct. 


PIANOFORIE GALLERY, 207 and 209, t-street. 
(The Largest in Burope.) — 





THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
N O W OPEN. 
TARIFF. 
Grounp FLoor. ae & a2 
Sitting-room and Bed-room . ..from 12 0 to 28 0 
eee PA 4 0,, 


"Finer Froon 
Drawing-room, with Bed and rape Nepor 


&e., en suite...... ets detcnes 25 0 upwards. 
Drawing-room and Bed-room , dhaaiwnee CE Saws 
Sitting-rooms and Saloons.. Cee ee Se er 
GUNMEN ila; cistisccsitisecnaceienai © 6, lo 0 

Seconp Foor, 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing- oom, 

&c., en suite ... ae 20 0,, 25 
Drawing-room and Bed. room, en suite a 1 0 
Sitting-rooms . 10 0 
Bed-rooms and I Dressing- room ‘communicating 7 0, 15 O 
Bed-rooms . 38 0, 10 6 

‘Tan Foon. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
GONE oc cccsnedigen bien steasheakeencagee ye, & 6 
Bed-room and dasteeeenes eae lermeanerune 70, 2% 0 
Bed-rooms . wits ooo 8 Oy 8 8 
Fou RTH ¥t00n. 

Dressing-room and Bed-room, ape pee 6 6,, 10 6 
Bed-rooms . - s¢, § © 
Uprer F Loon—BE D-ROOMS, trom ‘1s. 6a. to 2s. 6d. 

Extra Beds occupied on the First or Second Floors ...... 2 6 
Ditto, on the Third or Fourth Floors... ® 2 0 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, per night .. .. os ai eanaa 1 6 

Ditto Board, per day (euch) .. scoosoeceseoes & © 
Children’s Cots . pererr ‘ 3 @ 
Barns. 

-~ Baths . SP ee Eee Te 

Cold... .oneese oe we se 
Shower ica cieibaiekbicintok: ik eo 1 @ 
Hip or Sponge eo eeces oe 


SALLE A MANGER, | OR “Ganmnat Dinixa. Room FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FRET BY 40 FRET:— 
Breakfast, — ae oes 400:60-0b00'00 
ai Cold Meat or Kggs.. eves 
Chops or Steaks, Broiled Ham and Eggs. 
Teas, plain ....... 
Dinner, off Joint.. 

‘ dla Carte . 
Suppers and Lune heons.. 
Cups of Tea or Coffee eee 00 ss.0800 

TABLE DH OT x, 5s. 

When Meals are supplied in Bed Rooms, 1s. per head extra 
will be charged. 

The Hotel contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen’s 
spacious Reading and Writing-room and _ well-ventilated 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfasts, Dinner Parties, dc. 

Service.—Visitors will be charged 1s. Gd. per day each, 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel Company will not be responsible for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, acc ‘ompanied with a written memorandum. 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon, 

The Manager will make special arrangements with Families 
engaging their apartments for a period. 

Private Carriages of every description supplied, by the Day or 
Hour, at Fixed Charges. 

COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED. 


*.* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 
plaint to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 





Com tomcoror 
aoa aacoaco 


. from 





and rectified, 
C. SCHUMANN, Manager. 
Free by Post, for 12 Stamps. 
KETCH OF THE LIFE ¥ MOZART, 


abridged from the Ly ad work of Epwarp Houmrs, Esq. 4 
by T. H. James, Kaq., ., of Exeter College, Oxford, an: 
Lincoln's Inn, Daiot ia. 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet~ street. 





E W ITALIAN SON 8. 
GD osoccteccccasetboses Randegger 
Sognai (Reverie)......... boven ceahebas Schira 
TL Bospetto 2... .ccvsvccaserceveeee E. Mecatti 
—— d'una stella (in G) .... Randegger 
tto 


Se siete buona, come siete bella.... 
La Luna é bella (in G) 
ditto 


Taci, non dirmi il vero ...........+ 
La Restituzione ....... 
Gli Occhi Neri . 000 sb00ue 
Invito alla Tarentella .. .Praventi 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201. " Regent-street. 


“ SPSPRPE Pre ee 
SEEREEEZEEE O 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 8s. 


LES CLOCHES DE L’EGLISE, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By J. RHODES, 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 














A® WITH VARIATIONS (in the style of 
Mozart) for the PIANOFORTE, by G. 0, CUTLER. 
Price 4s. 

“°“LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, New Bond-street, 


L FLAUTO , poet —CALLCOTT’S new 
ts 8 0. 
omngenn 0 ~~ -y~ pease PERA, in two 











books, Solo 6, 
Cramzn & Co Linitzp, 201, Regent-street. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL 
NEW COMIC OPERA, 


| 
Played Nightly at the Royalty, 


CASTLE GRIM. 


THE LIBRETTO BY R. REECE; | 


THE MUSIC BY G. B. ALLEN. 
Tur Porvtar Sones :— 


The Rose said to the Lily ...... 
Sung by Miss SUSAN GALTON, 


2s. Gd. 


The gentle joys of mirth ......... 8s. Od. 


Sung by Miss SUSAN GALTON, 


Ah! Pleasant Dreams.............. 2s. 6d. 


Sung by Mr. ELLIOT GALER. 
Let Lovers praise their Maidens’ 


CFB icorsccsns ceccreccecvcoscoscsconese 


Sung by Mr. G. HONEY, 


2s. 6d. 


The OPERA complete for VOICE and 
PIANOFORTE, in a convenient form, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


» METZLER & Co., 


35, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street. 


STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 


GROSSE PASSIONS-MUSIK. 


(According to the Gospel of St. Matthew.) 

By JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, the English Translation and 
Adaptation by Miss H. F. H. Jouxsrox, tho whole Edited and 
Revised by WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Pror. 
CANTAB 

In cloth boards, price £1 11s. 6d. ; Chorus parts, 5s, each. 


G. F. HANDEL'S SONGS AND DUETS. 


Newly Arranged and Transposed into the most useful keys, ex- 
pressly for Amateur and Private Performance, by WILLIAM 
HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 

Handsomely bound in purple Morocco back, &c., £2 2s.; or 
in Three Volumes (purple cloth), containing 24 pieces, each 15s. ; 
all published separately. 


UNDINE. 
A Lyrical Legend, the Words by Jonxy Oxenrorp, Composed by 
JULES BENEDICT. 

Complete, 21s.; ‘‘ Mark the waves that rippling play,” song, 
2s. Gd.; ‘*The Baron's old castle,” song, 38.; ‘Such hopes were 
mine,” song, 2s. 6d.; the Overture, 3s.; the March, 3s.; Fan- 
tasia, by W. Kune, 4s.; ‘Mark the waves,” by Brin.tey 
Ricnarps, 3s. ; the Favourite Airs, by W. H. Cattcort, 5s.; 
‘The Baron’s old castle,” by W. C. Masrers, 3.; various 
Arrangements as Duets, by Caticort, Bengpict, &c.; Chorus 
parts, separately, 2s. and 3s. each. 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 
62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 


Street, London, 
MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 





Ge” The best Instruments of every description for 


Sale or Hire. 





W. KUHE’S 
MOST POPULAR PIANO WORKS, 











S € 
Au Bord de la Mer. Nocturne ... - & 0 
Bacchanale. (2nd edition) ............... 4 0 
Brindisi from Donizetti's Lucrezia 
RNIN. - .ntudes\uianecninekaaenndeetekicutie 3.0 
Czaarenlied, from Lortzing’s Czaar und 
Zimmermann. (In Childhood I 
MED vata cxunudswewanaias dateteneal bnaieen 3 0 
Impromptu, in A flat ............cseceeeeeeee 3 0 
Loreley! Improvisation .................. 4 0 
March and Chorus, from  Bellini’s 
Norma. Transc. ......... pecdsonsuessses 4 0 
Marche de la Victoire, Op. 92 ...........+ 4 0 
Ditto, as Piano Duet  .........ssecesseeees 4 0 
Caprice sur des Airs Russes ... 4 0 
PMN DRE scndidbedhiscentxaciervastness 4 0 
E Pudtttanl Famtasta: ....cccsescessscscscesse 4 0 
Robert toi que j'aime.............. «a @& @ 
La Sonnambula Fantasia ............. o € 0 


Many authors astonish without pleasing — Kuhe 
never flags nor cloys, but by judicious contrasts of 
melody and harmony, repose and impetuosity, he 
always keeps the attention upon the qui vive. No matter 
what he takes as his theme—be it tender, heroic, 
Vivacious, or grave —he elaborates it with a mastery 
of resources and a vigour of idea that few can rival. 
In his latter works, such as the “Sonnambula,” “I 
Puritani,” “Robert toi que j’aime,” the “ Russian 
Airs,” or the “ Russian Hymn,” we recognise a fertility 
of figure and a continuity of purpose rarely to be met 
with, 


ee 


AUGENER & CO., 


86, NEWGATE STREET, AND 4a, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 


BRIGHTON :—5, NEW ROAD. 





CRAMER & Co.’s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 
te & CO. (Limirep) have produced, 


under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina : it combines great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equally 
balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably lessened, 
without detriment to its solidity. 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are issued by the house, or have passed through 
Mr. Blagrove’s hands, 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 
extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas. 

CRAMER & Uo.’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood, 
- fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the action, and 

uned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, price £4 4s. 
These new instruments have been brought out with very great 
care, and can be recommended both for tone and mechanism. 


Ctr GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
) TION applies to latest publications of Gounod, Balfe 
Wallace, Macfarren, Hatton, Barnett, and Benedict. 

201, Kegent street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 

) TION applies to latest publications of Brinley Richards, 
Ascher, Blumenthal, Kuhe, Nollet, and Hess. 
201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to latest publications of Arditi, Favarger, 
Heller, and Randegger. 
201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to latest Dance Music by C. and A. Godfrey, 
a Coote, Marriott, Montgomery, Wallerstein, and 
illiers. 








201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to all the standard Vocal and Instrumental 
Music by old and modern masters, as contained in their series of 
Catalogues. 





201, Regent-street, London, 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION makes an average of 30 to 40 pieces the property of 
the Subscriber. 








201, Regent-street, London. 
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[No. 107, Oct. 14, ’65. 
VAGANINI REDIVIVUS— 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 4th Oct., 1865. 
To James Rodgers, Esq., Theatre Royal, Hanley. 
Dear Sir,—Last evening I was able to avail myself of your 
kindness, and, accompanied by three friends, visited your theatre, 
and now feel it my duty to thank you very much for the great 
treat you had provided for us. ‘The first piece was very effective 
and interesting, and did great credit to the company you have 
formed this season. Of course, the great feature of the evening 
was the masterly performance of Mr. Levey, on the violin. He 
is indeed a great player,and I think I maysafely say I never heard 
the ‘‘ Carnaval de Venice,”’ executed in a more perfect manner, 
though I have had the pleasure of listening to all the best players 
of the day, Joachim, Ernst, &c. Dr. Barry, who was one of the 
friends who accompanied me, was alsomuch delighted, and made 
many expressions of praise during Mr. Levey’s performance. 
The people of the Potteries ought to thank you much for the 
enterprise you have evinced in affording them the opportunity 
of heariug so great an artist as Mr. Levey. 
Believe me, dear sir, truly yours, 
R. MINTON TAYLOR. 


~ T O D A R E .— 
KJ THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. 

On MONDAY NEXT, October 16th, Colonel STODARE will, 
at his 200th Representation, present, for the first time, a new 
illusion, entitled THE SPHINX, a Mystery; the most mar- 
Vellous discovery ever Wiluwssed in the Magic Art. Also, at each 
Representation, Ventriloquism; the Instantaneous Growth of 
Flower Trees, and the real Indian Basket Trick, as only per- 
formed by Colonel STODARE. Every evening at Eight. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons, at Three. Stalls at Mitchell's, 
33, Old Bond-street, and Box-office, Egyptian Hall.—Admission, 
Is., 28., and 38.—‘‘ Almost miraculous,”—Vide Times, April 
18th, 1865. 








12th Week of the Season. 
REAT 8ST. AMES’S HALL. 
Regent-street and Piccadilly. 
Every Evening at 8, and Saturday Afternoon at 3. 
The World of Magic—Second Sight in a new Form, by Miss 
Anderson—Frederic (the great) Maccabe, Ventriloquist, Mimic, 
&c.—‘‘ Begone, Dull Care’”—The Real Indian Basket Trick, by 
liss Lizzie Anderson. Stalls, 5s. ; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Balcony, 
2s.; Admission, 1s.—Crowded houses; Professor Anderson’s 
Farewell Season of the World of Magic; immense success. 
‘“The greatest combination entertainment in the Metropolis.”— 
Vide the London Press. A. NIMMO, Acting Manager 


ve PROFESSORS OF MUSIC AND 
_ SINGING.—To be disposed of in a large and flourishing 
Town in the North of England, an extensive and excellent 
Practice, on account of ill health. None but accomplished 
Professors need apply. Last year’s receipts about £250. Ad- 
dress to P. M., Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street, London. 
N.B.—Four Schools attended. 








yARIS.—Monsieur HENRY RONGET, Pro- 

fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Roles, will be happy to 

offer his services to any English Artists visiting Paris, who may 
desire to study either a French or English Répertoire. 

Monsieur Ronget speaks French and English, has prepared 
upwards of fifty pupils now on the —— French lyric stages, 
and is thoroughly conversant with English Operatic and Concert 
business. 

References: W. V. Wallace, Esq., Passy, Paris; Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., London; MM. E. Gautier, Paulin, et Grosser, 
Professors at the Conservatoire Impérial de Musique; MM. 
Gérard, Girod, Music Publishers, Paris. For particulars, ad- 
dress, 20, Passace Sautyigr. Monsieur Ronget will be happy 
to assist any intending pupils, who are strangers in Paris, and 
recommended by the above gentlemen. 








Just published, re 2s. 6d., > 
MANUAL OF SINGING, for the use of Choir 
Trainers and Schoolmasters. By Ricuarp Mavyy, In- 
spector of Choirs in the Archdeaconry of Salop, &c. Contents: 
The theory of music explained in a concise manner, with the use 
of as few technical terms as possible, together with full directions 
to the trainer as to the mode of teaching it ; a series of progres- 
sive exercises for one, two, and three voices; exercises for the 
cultivation of the voice; lists of easy sacred and secular 
music, &c. 
This work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir trainers 
a systematic and simple course of instruction, by which they may 
teach their pupils to read music at sight, ina comparatively short 
time. 
London: Novetio & Co., 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 35, Poultry. 
¢¢ PULIUS CASAR.” Grand OCTAVE 
e Concertina, executed upon TWO sTRINGS ONLY, with 
Accompaniments for two Harps, two Pianofortes, and grand 
Orchestra, composed by RicHarp C. Levey (Pi ini Redi- 
vivus), and respectfully dedicated to His Majesty Napoleon IT. 
N.B.—This composition has been pronounced by several musi- 
cal dillettanti to be one of the greatest and most difficult 
morceaux ever penned. —Address, 48, St. Martin’s-LANg, London. 


PIANOFORTES,. 
J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late tirm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 

W. J. E. & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; also for 
schools, in ash, mal y, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 

NEW EDITION —POST FREE. 


ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
(Illustrated and Descripttve), 








Explaining the only effectual mode of suppl: Artificial 
Teeth without Pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of ca) attrac- 
tion and suction, thus dispensing entirely with s , and are 


supplied at moderate charges. 
Loeden: 27, Hagtey Street, CAVENDISH Syrenn ; City 
Establishment: 36, Lupgatz Hi11 (four doors from the Railway 


Bridge. 
ant LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee over case they undertaxe. 
American Mineral Teeth, from four to seven, and ten to 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warranted. 


a 





RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 

TION is extended to all parts of the Kingdom. Four 

Shill ngs extra are charged when the music has to be forwarded 
by post. 





Printed by Gronce Woop, of No. 201, Regent-street, in the 
County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office (Regent Pres} 
No. 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the said county, 
published by Apams & Francis, at 59, the 
City of London,—Saturday, Oct. 14th, 1866. 
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